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_ How the Treaty Tboks to Germany 
a mes SS By BARON’ WERNER VON ‘RHEINBABEN 


“Baron'< von | Rheinbaben sat in. othe. Reichstag for ten years as a member. of Herr Stresemann’ S party. Since thes he as aus 


Ae pale ee at the. page af Nations and. at the Disarmament Soper es and was formerly Secretary 4 
* State without portfolio 


Ss a - German who ‘has been in England the German nation foe pes up, two: main 1 features may 
very often before the War and enjoyed be traced in our point of view with regard to the Treaty 
British hospitality, who as a sailor ‘of Versailles. In spite of the sharpest criticism of the 
had many relations with’ many British _ results of the Treaty which brought Germany to the very 
sailors all over the world, and as a_ brink of breakdown in the first years after the War, we 
, politician of the post-War period who - still recognise the fact that the Treaty is there. In innu- 
_ was always among those who worked for merable public declarations both the Government and 
an improvement in the relations between _ the people of Germany have proclaimed their determina- 
our two countries after the catastrophe of the Great War, tion to keep the peace, consciously and deliberately re- 
I most sincerely welcome this opportunity to speak to a jecting the idea of preparing for a war of revenge. At the 
British audience and try to help to spread a better mutual Same time Germany is admittedly doing her very best to 
knowledge of the great problems which bind us. all to- oppose to the Versailles system a political system of - 
ether and whose solution lies still before us. I may take international relationships in which she shall once more 
it that you all know that the Chancellor and leader of win complete independence in honour, dignity, and peace. 
Germany has criticised this Treaty in many speeches and She is resolutely determined that, without appealing to 
manifestations on two particular grounds: firstly, as a force, those conditions of the Treaty of Versailles shall 
_ peace which was dictated by force, a peace which was be removed or altered which stand in the way of her 
intended to keep Germany in a state of permanent re- achieving this aim. The other main feature of our present ~ 
pression and inequality; secondly, as being in itself a policy is the ruthless fight which is being waged at home 
_ grave condemnation of those whose influence had brought against all those destructive and disintegrating elements 
Germany to such a pass that, at the decisive moment in which raised their heads in the autumn of 1918, and which 
the World War, she was in a state of complete helpless- last year the National-Socialist revolution swept away or 
ness. Had this not been so she would never have had to bole mned to impotence. To sum up the matter briefly, 
suffer the terrible hardships. imposed upon her by this there are two principles that have become the inheritance 
- dictated peace. of the overwhelming majority of Germans, whether they 
As a result ae this standpoint which the German were National-Socialists before January 30, 1933, or 
Government ee “sea and the ening majority of whether they have since then willingly entrusted them- 


ir: These prin 


olitical system; secondly, that never again 


‘have the truth.in a nutshell. But you will rightly expect 


As regards internal affairs I will say no more than this. 
a. ‘There may be much that people abroad do not under- 
j stand and do not approve of which has happened in 
| Germany in the last year’ or so, and is still happening. 


that the leader and creator. of National-Socialism con- 
_ ceived and brought forth the decisive points of his pro- 
gramme as a direct result of the World War and the 
German collapse. These points embody. the reaction at 
first of an. individual against the shame, the horror and 


despair of 1918-19. Their appeal .was so great because © 
ee _ they embodied also the ideas and the feelings of the 
“oy healthy part of the German nation and especially of the 
young people who were growing up and who had nothing ; 
Be _ whatever to do with the War or with Versailles. And 
<: ieee because ‘Versailles’ as a system exercised its dire effects” 


ey a _ long after 1919, these effects at home had inevitably to 
ne lead to a basic reorganisation and to the formation of a 
Bly _ system which was completely different from the previous 


one. Nobody will be able to form an objective and accur- _ 


= ate judgment of the recent events in Getmany who does 
* not appreciate this decisive connection. 


I will now refer to the most important indevidual caer: 


- tions which EG an especial sigra icance in rea eey 
Soc : ~~ an elementary and simple fact what has been said in*¢ 


ty of Versailles 


~ The Treat y 
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_ How Germany reckons, her. losses fone the eye ; 
on SSS . From ‘Franco-German Factors of Power’, 
thy | eS ae , vines: Fens een Borsen bene 


, Se ee ; >. Far eee 


ples are: ~ forei 
of Versailles robbed ‘Ger- the w 


or. - to ‘other methods. of force, be replaced 
sig affairs be abe to recur in the German. : 
sequences, under. which we are all still suffering; i 
2 QE V , _-- connection also the question - of war-guilt. 

ie With these words I have really vai all that i is of 7 pr imary : 


___ importance as regards the standpoint which the Germany — ea 


_ of today takes up to the Treaty of Versailles. There you, the ‘League of Nations as it has been up till now. 


- me to add a few important details to these two essentials. separation of Germans from the German State, let 


_ tween Germany and France is the return to Germany of — 


_ But when I speak to you here about the attitude of the 


new Germany to Versailles I must ask you to remember 0. France of the Saar coal-mines in compensation for the — 


there is to be no question of an altering of the Versailles 


hearers of the further proclamation of the Chancellor by _ 


loss:64mili f 


‘pest, nor the unfortunate developments: of the last year, 


_ misinterpreted abroad. By this expression we mean that ie 


_ At the same time we are ready to recognise the same cl: : 


_ those who are thus oppressed. At the same time we 
‘emphasise the fact that the popular system of des 


Ki ig ~ stones still speak of the culture o which t 


r principal parts: ee 
(1) Losses of territory and severance = 
the German State. . ae 

(2) Reparations and their economic nae rites 


(3) Military security and the right to equality. ~ 
(4) The political system of Versailles, which i ‘in 


As fegards the question of territorial losses an 


‘refer to the solemn declaration of the Chancellor in which — 
he said that the only territorial question remaining be- — 


the Saar Territory which was temporarily handed over — 
to the League of Nations. This resulted from the transfer a 


Cestruction of French coal-mines during the War. In 
caying this I remember with sincere gratitude that fifteen — 
years ago the policy of Great Britain in the inter-allied 
peace negotiations was strongly opposed to the separation 
of the Saar Territory from Germany, and since then has 
never for one moment altered its general attitude. Turn- 
ing now to Eastern frontiers I would mention the German-— 
Polish treaty which solemnly proclaims that for ten years 


clauses by force. And finally, may I remind my English — 


which the new Germany declares its willingness to recog- e. 
nise the Locarno treaties and to conclude pacts of non- — 


- aggression with all States? What then is left to be done? — : 


Difficult negotiations at last led, a few days ago, to 
an- agreement concerning the approaching plebiscite for 


‘the population of the Saar Basin. Without going into de 


deliberately exaggerated questions of procedure - and — 
security for freedom of voting, I will only repeat here as ; 


< 


- hundreds of meetings in Germany and in the Saar. Terri- — 2 
> tory. This district has been thoroughly German for a 

~~ thousand years and Germany can never give up her alain = 
“to its return as an inseparable part of the German ‘State. 4 


at the earliest possible date. 

Now I will say a few words quite openly as to how we. 4 
Germans regard the question of Austria and the German — 
minorities abroad. If we consider history, Austria doubt- | 
less is a German State. Because it is and because it 
recoznises itself as such, Germany wishes, while. fully — 
recognising Austria’s independence, to establish particu- 4 
larly close relations with this German State. This is the ‘ 
kernel of the problem, and not one single event in the — 


can alter anything in this basic fact and aim, whatever the © 
devious ways and methods of a modern European polices 
of interests may make out of the complex ‘Austria’. And 


* Sree _ 


_ the German minorities? I know that still today the expres= 


sion ‘German Volkstum’ is often not understood or is| 


| 


the many millions of Germans who live abroad should — z 
retain their mother tongue, their German culture and soul. — 


on the fart of every other State. We believe that p 
will never be possible in Europe until this principl 
followed everywhere. If attempts are made to rob 
rational minorities of their national feelings and s 
ments, to assimilate them, the mother State will aly 
be endeavouring to win back the territories in q 
at the earliest possible opportunity in order to” 


and uprooting a minority in a foreign State cannot b 
lasting peace, because a bitter hatred is the result-of su 
a policy, and because in some parts of Europe the 
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after the people had been driven by force 
and threats from their homes and their places 
of work. 
_ Now let me take the question of repara- 
tions and their results. The new Germany 
denies with the utmost emphasis the state- 
ment of Germany’s war-guilt contained in 
the Treaty of Versailles. If German govern- 
“ments before the War made mistakes, then 
may I ask: have not other Governments also 
made mistakes, and were these mistakes not 
perhaps even more fatal for the maintenar.ce 
of peace? The Germany of 1914 could only 
gain by the maintenance of peace. It had not 
one single objective which could be won by 
war, while many of its opponents knew very 
well that only a general conflict could bring 
about the fulfilment of their wishes. Today 
many of the State archives have been opened 
which were not accessible in 1919 and many 
old hatreds and prejudices have been swept 
away. We demand therefore not only from the 
experts—they have already considerably al- 
tered their ideas—but from every right-think- 
ing man and from every government of the 
victor Powers, that the false judgment of 
Versailles be revised. We have not paid the 
so-called reparations because of our guilt in 
the War. The only reason for itis the fact that 
we have been vanquished. If, once more, in 
the economic and financial system of the 
post-War period many German governments 
have made serious mistakes, if Germany was 
not sufficiently economical and often irres- 
ponsibly borrowed money at impossible rates 
- of interest, if German administration showed 
signs of corruption entirely unknown in pre- 
War times, that was. certainly a great evil. 
But this evil was but a little one compared. 
with the principal cause of our economic and 
financial crises, the financial. compulsion laid 
upon us by the Treaty of Versailles and the 
invasion of the very heart of Germany in 
1923, excused by an illegal interpretation 
of the Treaty, an invasion which finally 
destroyed what was left of the German 
currency and brought untold misery to 
millions of Germans. If Germany, after the 
restabilising of her currency, privately 
borrowed many milliards abroad—and at 
this moment there are lengthy international negotiations 
going on concerning this matter—here, too, the principal 
catise was the necessity for the carrying out of the terms of 
the Treaty of Versailles and of the following reparation settle- 
ments which, as is today almost universally recognised, were 
‘based on completely false economic and financial suppositions. 
If Germany today is, to her great regret, in a position where 
the repayment even of her private debts strains her to the very 
uttermost and weakens her purchasing power abroad, that 
too is ultimately the result of Versailles. In this way the 
German people have been daily reminded for the last fifteen 
years of the harshness of the victors in 1919. Nevertheless 
Germany has no more ardent wish than to meet her private 
obligations, and has not given up the hope that international 
‘co-operation will find new ways which will do justice both 
to. the creditors and to Germany, who is working her very 
hardest, and thus secure a revival of international trade. 


And now for the third section, the question of security and 
‘the right to equality. At this very time decisive negotiations 
‘are being held at Geneva on this question. Instead of going 
into a lengthy dissertation on the German disarmament thesis 
which has been so often discussed, may I here also make but 
one or two clear statements? Germany’s view of the problem 
-of armaments is that the highly-armed States are not willing 

-to reduce their armaments, or at any rate not to any appreci- 
able extent. She for her part believes that she has a contractual 
right to demand such a reduction. She has further done her 
best in the two years of disarmament negotiations to do justice 
to quite a number of wishes put forward by the other Powers, 
including permanent and automatic control in accordance 


THE LISTENER 


‘Thus far, and no farther’: how the Versailles Treaty has broken off the once great east- 
west trunk line from East Prussia, by the creation of the Polish Corridor 

From ‘Deutsche Not an der Weichsel’ by W. Raschdorff (Grife und Unzer, Kénigsberg) 

(Inset) The stone marking the boundary of three states—Danzig, Poland and Germany 

From ‘Das-Antlitz der Grenziande’, by -K, C. von Loesch (Bruckinann, Munich) 


with proposals resulting from the labours of the Geneva Con- 
ference. She has finally presented her unalterable minimum 
demands for her own security and national defence in a for- 
mula and to an extent which she was gratified to find led to a 
great measure of understanding between her and the British 
and Italian Governments. Germany expressly renounces for 
several years the possession of weapons of aggression. Stand- 
ing in the middle of a highly-armed Europe, and with com- 
pletely open frontiers, her only desire is to be able to defend 
herself, and for this defence she needs the same weapons, on 
land, on thé sea,.and in the air, as those which no other State 
will renounce even as a result of some future regulation. The 
Five Powers have pronounced themselves in favour of equality 
of rights, and the Conference by accepting the MacDonald 
plan’ as a basis for the future Disarmament Convention 
recognised the necessity of replacing the one-sided Disarma- 
ment settlement of Versailles by a new-and general inter- 
national regulation. Germany believes that also for this 
reason she has the right to possess those weapons of defence 
and prepares their introduction, Just because she needs and 
desires peace more than any. other country in the world, 
Germany wishes for an international regulation and limitation 
of arms by treaty, and her very renouncing of aggressive 
weapons for years to come opens up the way for the laying 
of a better foundation for the difficult work of international 


disarmament in a later and more peaceful time. 
May I be allowed here to add a few words about the sea 


and the colonies, and to speak once more as a former naval 
officer who served for eighteen years in the Imperial Navy 
and learned to know the world before I took up a diplomatic 


_ wefeelthe endeavour 


and political career in 1913? The old Germany no longer 
exists and will never come back. The proud German fleet 
lies at the bottom of Scapa Flow. The former German colonies 
are being administered by the victors as mandated territories 
under the League of Nations. Now, may I ask a fair-minded 


Englishman if he can understand the German wish to display - 


the German flag once more on the sea, in a far more modest 
way than before the War, and to have his share in the opening- 
up of Africa? 

- And now to the last and most important question: the re- 
placing of the system of Versailles by another. Versailles 
means for Germany a system of the victor Powers which has 
set itself the aim of % 
continually, and if 
possible permanent- 
ly, discriminating 
against Germany, of 
keeping her downand 
of preventing her 
from the exercise of 
her full sovereignty. 
We see that the fatal 
system of Versailles 
has perpetuated in a 
new form that system 
of alliances which 
existed before the 
War and which led 
to anarmaments race 
and finally set the © 
world on fire as the 
result of an unfore- 
seen occurrence. 
Wherever we turn 


of certain of the vic- 
tor States ever and 
again to adapt this 
system of Versailles 
to the latest develop- 
ments, and whenever 
there is a certain 
loosening of the ties 
to strengthen them 
by new commitments 
which are more or 
less openly directed 
against Germany. Certain States give ‘the impression that 
they are systematically trying to isolate and surround Ger- 
many or at least to prevent her from developing freely by 
means of an overwhelmingly superior coalition of highly- 
armed States. Their constant desire is to deny Germany 
the full and equal right to sovereignty. They cling to articles 


and paragraphs of the Versailles Treaty which seem to. 


support this desire. No nation conscious of its honour and 
believing in its future can sanction such a system under the 
label of a sacred treaty, and every State on whom such a 
system is forced will and must strive to alter it. In the history 
of the world there are many examples of lost wars, of terrific 
losses of land, possessions, and life for the vanquished. But 
history also shows very clearly that the nations in question 


could never be prevented from throwing off deliberate dic-. 


‘tates of force, deliberate injustices, and a deliberate and per- 
manent discrimination as. soon as they were strong enough. 
These deliberate discriminations in the Treaty of Versailles 


~ must therefore be done away with if the German nation is 


finally to accept the defeat of 1918 and is to strive sincerely 


_ and loyally to co-operate for lasting peace. To do this is the 


most earnest desire of the German Leader, and this desire 
has been adopted by National Socialism and now by the entire 
German nation. We do not want to tear up the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, but we wish to replace it by a better system of peace, 
by an evolution which, in the long run, will benefit both 
Germany and the victor Powers. ; 


‘For there is still a fifth and extremely important Soint in te 
Versailles Treaty. It is laid down in Article 19 of the Covenant 
of the League of Nations, and in an accompanying note to the 
Peace Treaty of June 16, 1919, that there is possibility of a 
re-examination from time to time and of a revision of clauses 
which are untenable and a danger to peace. Although the 


Franco-German relations—a Simplicissimus cartoon 
‘We could sit together quite peaceably, Madame, but why do you still prefer the mode a Ja guerre?’ 


provision Epaleen: for the trata ae ont: of : mee a 
revision may have been extremely scanty, and although sucha 
revision is perhaps impossible under the present Geneva 
system—all- that does not alter the fact that the Treaty of — 


Versailles has provided for the principle of evolution and 
revision, and that certainly America, and perhaps other 
States, only agreed to it in all its severity because this principle 
of evolution and revision was then added to the actual Treaty. 
Whoever stands up-today and cries that revision of the Treaty 


means war has himself revised the provisions of the Treaty in - 
his own favour, since the possibility of revision is a definite 


part of the pes. pernany as sums up the necessity for 


evolution and re-— 


vision of the unten- 
able clauses of the 


as follows: 

(1) Germany must 
be reinstated as a 
sovereign Power. 


co-operation, which 
so many inter- 


and innumerable 
speeches and resolu- 
tions since the War 
have done so little to 
bring about in actual 


only proceed, from 

the firm basis of 
nationally sound, in- 
dependent, and 
equally _ privileged 
States. 


long period of peace 
and reconstruction 
will only be possible 
when Germany en- 
ters the international 
community of na- 


equality in all 
spheres, and when 
the real aims of the Treaty of Versailles are id ans by new 
and utterly different aims. 

(4) The guarantee for a better future lies only in a balance 
between the European Powers, and not in the frantic endeavour 
of a system of alliances which are constantly being renewed 
against Germany or against some other State, nor in the 
artificial piling up of ever new and more complicated pacts 
which are unintelligible to the man in the street, and which of 
their very nature depreciate or nullify already existing pacts 
and must inevitably undermine the confidence of the nations 
in the value of such questionable assurances of peace. 

(5) Only after such a process has at least been begun can 


Germany discuss the question if and under what circumstances 


she can take her place once more in the League of Nations, 
which has up till now regarded its chief task as. being the main- 
tenance of the Versailles system and thus of.the inferior 
status of Germany. A better, reformed League of Nations 
based upon complete equality of rights, must be freed from 


the duty of Sebevenas: and carrying out the Treaty of Ver- ; 


Saillesjenae 
These are the decisive ideas of the earciie Chancelias aa 


the German people in regard to the Treaty of Versailles today. 


We know that it is not enough for us alone to have these ideas. 
We all live in a world of hard facts, and almost all the nations 
of the world are still faced with the most difficult problems, 
national, economic, and social. We Germans, however, are 


filled with the hope that. our ideas will be. understood and 


shared by an ever greater number of people in all countries. 


We invite all who can to come to us and see our German ~ 
people at their work of peace which shall heal the wounds of __ 
Versailles and prepare the way for a better future for us. 


Everywhere a great effort must be made to bring into play 


justice, fair psy; and a love ae truth in order that this world in a 


Treaty of Versailles a 


(2) International — 


national conferences - 


practice can, and will © 


(3) The stabilisa-" 
tion of Europe for a 


tions on 2 basis ~of 


1gs 
mi her se in aS pat in ternational effort and 


which ha 
tion of last y ar. 


| Germany —The Inner Conflie 


HE fee: of my talk may ee ia some of you to 
_ expect some startling disclosures about the leading 


secrets of that sort up my sleeve. The very effective 
at sor of the German Ministry of Propaganda in its control of 
the Press has indeed concentrated the attention of Germans 
and non-Germans alike upon the !eaders of the Revolution. 
a Every parade and assembly, every tea-party and chance meet- 
4 ‘ing of those leaders is anxiously scanned, and the fact that 
___ General A does not turn‘up at Doctor B’s dinner-table is often 
a ph interpreted as of vast political importance, simply because it is 
_ the only sort of news obtainable. 
_, But if you concentrate your attention on ‘the politicians 
you will tend to neglect one important fact about modern 
% pots, The statesman in our troubled world is as often as not 
_ a puppet actor on a puppet stage—a puppet stage, moreover, 
of a very remarkable sort. For behind each strutting doll, 


Ml 


ES Sf: P controlling its movements with unseen’ Strings, isa showman, Ss 
a and every one of these showmen has his own peculiar idea of 


how the play should go. That’s the fascination of the political 
gy theatre: the plot of the play is made up as it goes along. 

_ And who are these showmen? They are not, as history books 
sometimes tell us, mystery-men behind the throne: they are 


. 


& 
z SS 


_" 


Estee infinitely larger ahd more dangerous, the conflicting . 


Berercies and factions and groups and interests which make up 

_ what we call-a nation, and so I want to take you, if I can, be- 

a Desi the scenes for a glimpse of the inner conflict in Germany 

: which decides how the puppets on the stage are going to move. 

el 7 Two years ago ‘Germany had a Parliamentary system, and 

Ba: - that meant that the actors on the stage were labelled, so that 
-- 


strings, or, in Parliamentary language, who they represented. 
Today there is only one label for all actors, but, unless we are 
fan VELy simple, we cannot really believe that a change of labels 
: af brings with it a change of showmen. One of the most remark- 
____ able things about the Nazis is their success in hypnotising even 
their fiercest opponents into believing thisis so. You hear people 
talk of National Socialist policy and National Socialist philo- 
sophy, as though every Nazi leader held exactly the same 
views, as though in March, 1933, by one fiery stroke of the 
wand, Hitler had converted a Germany rent by discord into a 
united nation. The facts are very different. There are only two 
things upon which Nazis are unanimous, the abolition of the 
democratic system and the iniquity of the Treaty of Ver- 
_ sailles. But it is not Hitler’s wand which has created this 
ee unanimity: Years before Hitler came into power, in fact ever 
____ since the French invasion of the Ruhr, the Germans have been 
united to a man in denouncing the Treaty and Reparations. 
_ The only difference between the various statesman (say, 
- ‘Stresemann, Briining, and Hitler) was as to the means 
Germany should use to regain her proper place in Europe. 
And again, years before Hitler abolished democracy, a 
majority of Germans had made democracy impossible to 
work, by voting for the two parties whose avowed intention it 
was to abolish it. The real struggle in Germany was never con- 
cerned with foreign policy or the Constitution; the real con- 
flicts remain as acute today as they were before the Revolution, 
The Constitution of Weimar collapsed simply because the 
battle of Parliamentary ‘parties did not represent the real 
battle, or, to go back to my picture, because the showmen who 
pulled the strings were not the real factions and interests. The 
Rk azis, in fact, only cleared away the lumber of an unreal con- 
_ flict, and today the struggle for power, stripped of all Parlia- 
_ mentary decencies, is plain enough to anyone who can look 
_ behind’ a name to ee orces which it stands for. - 


: 2 @ personalities of the New Germany, but I have no — 


- you were supposed to be able to know who was pulling the 


ee By R. H. S, CROSSMAN : gee 


I think the best way of showing you this struggle for noe 


is to tell you the six different reasons which six Germans gave — ¢ 
me for their devotion to National Socialism. A factory-hand 
- said that the Social-Democratic party never meant Socialism: = = = 
‘so he voted Nazi because Dr. Goebels really was out to 
destroy Capitalism. The factory owner, on the other hand, had 


subsidised the Nazis for years because men like General 


Goering were the only bulwark against a Socialist or Com- 


munist Revolution; and a small shopkeeper told me he backed 


Hitler because he was against large-scale industry and was — 


going to close down the big Jewish stores which were ruining 
his trade. Then came a Junker with big estates in East Prussia; 


he was ‘driven into the party by fear of Dr. Briining taking over 


his estate and stopping the subsidies he was getting. On the 


other hand, a peasant was confident Hitler would stop the 
scandal of the subsidies to the bankrupt land-owners and settle 


the youngest sons of peasant families on their estates. Lastly, 
an elderly professor said to me, ‘I disagree with most of the 
party policy, but I do hate the way the Jews got all the jobs 


before the Revolution, and I just worship the physical and 
- spiritual beauty of Adolf Hitler. He knows we want good Ger- 


mans in our Universities, not clever intellectuals’. Industrialist, 
factory-hand, shopkeeper, Junker, peasant, professor—they 
are all devoted Nazis, and each is fightinz fiercely for the fulfil, 
ment of his own particular claim. 

But these are all groups which have intrigued Aoi one 


another since 1870. There is nothing new about them. And 
yet anyone who has studied Nazi Germany must admit that 
there is something new there. You smell it in the air, you see — 


it on people’s faces. What is it? What’s the new power behind 


the scenes? Quite simply, it’s the young German who grew 


up to hate all the five types I have just described. He hates 
the petty jealousies of the shopkeeper no less than the empty 


learning of the professor. He hates the Capitalist, but he hates — 


the Marxian Socialist as well. Each of them was just trying to 
get the largest slice of the cake, while the Communist was 
trying to divide the cake equally all round. But it’s the cake 
he hates just as much as the way it’s divided, and so young 
men of all. parties and ways of life are dreaming of a new 
State, neither feudal as the Junkers want, nor machine-made 
as Capitalist and Communist alike desire, and they call this 
dream-world the Dritte Reich, the Third Empire. They hate 
the factory, the office and the dry- as-dust books, and they see 
visions of a community of the soil, a new Sparta which should 
of its own free-will refuse a happiness measured in terms of 
wealth, and choose the simpler life of self-sufficiency and the 
manly virtues of the independent farmer. No revolution can 
be made wholly from self-interest, and in Germany it’s the 
young men whose idealism was the decisive factor in the years 
of struggle. All they can remember of the industrial state was 
the War, the inflation, and the financial crash. All they can 
remember of democracy is the vested: interests which con- 
trolled the parties, the four years of emergency dectees, and 
Von Papen’s six soldiers who were strong enough to turn out 
the Government of Prussia in 1932. They hate the democratic 
system because it never brought democracy, but merely 
disguised an industrial oligarchy. And so they dream of:a 
State ruled by leaders responsible to the people, not to a 
party machine, whom the German will be proud and willing 
to obey. If you want a name for these dreamers, you can call 
them inverted Bolsheviks. For just as Russia is ruled bya 
Communist élite so the: Dritte Reich is to be governed by the 
elect of National Socialism. Just as the Bolsheviks in a vast 
peasant country thought only in terms of industry and 
machines, so the young German in a highly industrialised 
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country thinks only of Blut und Boden, the peasant life. Just 
as the Bolshevik dreamers ruthlessly sacrifice the interests of 
the country to those of the town, so the young German is 
willing to let all industry and commerce and the millions of 


workers whose livelihood de- 
pends on them, go hang, in 
order to achieve his Spartan 
ideal. New Sparta is still a 
young man’s dream, and if the 
dreamers are.to win in Ger- 
many, they will have to stop 
building castles in the air and 
get down to a mundane battle 
in which they will find not only 
the Capitalist and the shop- 
keeper against them, but the 
factory-hand -as well. If they 
succeed, as it is just possible 
that they may, it would only be 
through the quarrels and dis- 
sensions of their opponents. 
More likely some sort of com- 
promise will be the final result. 


Well, there are the forces 
behind the scenes, and I think 
you will agree the movements 
of the puppets on the stage are 
likely to be pretty involved if 
the play is not to break down 
altogether. I shall have to leave 
it to you to work out which 
puppet is moved by which 
string—with just this hint. The 
decisive role will -be played by 
my eighth and last group, the 
Reichswehr, For that small but 
highly efficient professional army is the ultimate arbi- 
ter of German policy, and that is perhaps the reason 
why Hitler has been so careful to keep it separate 
from the Storm-troops..The Storm-troopers all be- 


long to one or other of the seven groups I have de- ~ | 


scribed. They may be a useful defence against Com- 
munism, but they are all potential revolutionaries, and 
Hitler needs a pretorian guard which can be relied 
upon to suppress any Nazi too vociferous in expres- 
sing his view of National Socialism—or in other 
words, too loud in demanding his reward. The in- 
tense Conservatism of the Reichswehr may well be 
the decisive factor in future German developments. 


If you go to Germany as a tourist you. will cer- 
tainly think at first that all I have said is moonshine. 
For I have left out of my account one vastly im- 
portant fact. The eight groups I had described 
comprise at most 40 per cent:.of the German people. 
There is a great mass. of the industrial workers, 
the peasants and the middle classes which takes no 
part at all in the struggle for power. Sixty per 
cent., in fact, have accepted the Revolution as the 
only alternative to civil war: they are apathetic, dog- 
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tired: they ask no more than peace and quiet. As a Liibeck: 
shopkeeper said to me, ‘At least I can go out at night now 
without fear of being shot’. Only 20 to 30 per cent. are really 
active, but they are so active that no country in the world, with 
the possible exception of Russia, gives the stranger a greater 
impression of unity and co-operative enterprise. The uniforms, 
the flags, the parades and demonstrations, make an imposing 
facade. You will hear the same speech shouted from a thousand 
platforms, see the same moral hammered in by countless films, 
and even get identical answers from nearly everyone to your 
stock questions. If Hitler has not created unity, he has cer- 
tainly organised for it: You must have patience before you" 
begin to notice the strein and nervousness on the faces of the 
young men who may lose their jobs any moment owing to a 


|: chance remark passedon by a confidant to headquarters, or an 


ill-timed joke. Don’t imagine I am blaming the present regime 


in Germany for this. It is the inevitable accompaniment of any- 


_ The new power behind the scenes—the young German 
Tilustvations (upper and niiddle) from ‘German Youth in a Changing World?’ BSE nk fe 
Office, Berlin) and (lower). from ‘Deutsche-Revalution’ (Volk in Reich Verlag, nis? 


revolution, however well-intentioned. Revolutions are not 
nice: and although the Nazi revolution was comparatively 
peaceful, it is no use disguising the fact that everywhere 
behind the facade there is conflict, intrigue and foreboding, as 
the groups manceuvre and counter-manceuvre for position. 


And every time ‘the ‘position: 
grows unbearably tense, some 


- foreign political or racial issug 


is found by which the facade of 
unity can be-maintained.. It is 
upon the Jew or the League of. 
Nations or foreign critics that, 
the vials of Nazi wrath are 
poured out. In 1914 the Kaiser 
proclaimed ‘we recognise no. 
party more in Germany, but 
only. Germans’—and he was 
right. One-mian alone, the 
Socialist Karl Liebknecht, was 
not swept away by the wave of 
national feeling. ..Twenty years 
later Hitler proclaimed, ‘I re- 
cognise no party more in Ger-. 
many: you are all National 
Socialists’. The flags and the 
trumpets and the beating of 


‘the drums should not conceal’ 


from us the astounding differ- 
ence in the answers which 
Germany made to those two 
proclamations. In 1914 there 
was no. need for a propa- 
ganda campaign against carp- 
ing critics, for there were 
none. wr et aa 

In. 1934 the inner conflicts 
remain. . : 
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Aerial ‘Photography 


This view of Windsor Castle from the air together with the photographs reproduced on the next page are examples of last week's 
interesting exhibition of aerial photography organised by Aerofilms, Ltd. 


“The sa photograph in exploration . ) ; P Ye The Times 
: _ Infra-red photograph of the Mt. Everest range taken at a distance of over 100 miles from one of the Houston-Everest Expedition. aeroplanes ata inte ef 22,000 fu 


The aerial photograph i in 1 archaeology é ; Acrofilms 


r Remains of ancient system of cultivation at Grimscote, near Whitchurch, Warwick. The sweeping curves are said to be due to the twist of the eight-ox plough as the — 
leading oxen were pulled’ round ready for turning at the end of the-furrow ~~ ° 
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Ls We tenner: analy ena a same oe as all Parties to put 
~ ourcase to the British public. Last night 1 5,000 people gathered 
= in Olympia: at the largest indoor meeting “ever held-in this’ 
country to: sate our-casé:“They certainly wanted to listen, for 
= thousands of them had paid for their seats—on the other hand, 
the Socialists were determined that they should not hear. the 


eS _ speech and that the meeting should be broken up by violence. 


es ‘certain. Socialist and Communist. papers have published 
- ~ incitements to their readers to attack the meeting; so long ago, 
aan fact, as “May 17 they began to organise and to incite their. 


su porters. On May 26 last the Communist paper had head-__ 


lines “March against Mosley’s Olympia’. The result was that’ 
a large Red mob gathered outside the hall last night for the 
_ purpose. of: ‘intimidating those who entered, and very many of 
the audience were, iri fact, jostled and threatened on the streets 
_ before? ‘they even managed to enter the meeting at all.» 
Tnside «the hall our: Blackshirt ‘stewards : were present; as’ 
Pisist, in force to preserve order, and to protect our audience: 
from Red -violence. This proved very necessary indeed, for. 
highly organised groups. of Reds. ‘Tose at regular intervals to, 
_ shout down the speech. -This went on for about an hour-and-, 
a- -quarter, until finally: they were all thrown out; I was ‘then. 


~ audience who had. remained throughout t the trouble... . 
Our opponents accuse’ us of unnecessary brutality in 
throwing out the” Reds. Such lies, and ‘deliberate lies, are 


ae eh 


} and, first and foremost, I want to say this, that I am not con- 
i: ~ cerned now with the politics of this affair. I am not a Black- 


ry 


ae _ shirt; Iam not a Communist. I went to. last night’s gathering — 
__« at Olympia as an ordinary member of the public, out of 
ay " interest and curiosity like thousands of others, : and I am going 
ay... to try and give you as strictly accurate and impartial a an account 
oe as possible.of what I saw andheard. 

>. » I was present in the building from roughly 8.15 to poanly 
lf : “10 .40—say 24 hours—and during that time I: witnessed 
es. } repeated scenes of disorder. They began in every case by some _ 


member of: the audience rising from his or her seat and 
ae e _ shouting. words of protest—the exact words were not often 
3 audible in that vast hall. Immediately, Blackshirts, of whom. 
a - there’ were thousands present, would move over to him or her, 

_ Seize them by force and get them, struggling, out of the audi- 
. torium. As the evening wore on, the move towards the inter- 


- _ force employed undoubtedly ; increased—as Sir Oswald Mosley 


interruption goes on’, he said, ‘the process of interrupting 
ey; becomes increasingly “painful, not for us, but for the inter- 
sroptery’. Nothing very terrible in that, perhaps. « . 

In my opinion the force used in ejecting these people ¥ was, 
kien more than was required to get them out: Those being 


- observed heavily outnumbered, and were-being struck 'on the 
head, in the stomach, and.all over the body, with a complete 
ee. "absence of restraint. Sir Oswald. has told’ you-some of them 
__ ¢arried razor. blades for weapons: as to that, I do not know—I 
as x ‘am‘here to say “what. I saw, and-I saw none, nor in any case, 
_ | which I witnessed did the violence peniate: with the members 


ot os But the use of tone aide not as with the Benen OE the 
i ig from the ‘auditorium. ‘You ‘must remember. that. 


Bait most. . purposes” out of hearing of the audience sitting in the: 
b ‘Auditorium, there i isa. large area which i is all part of the same 

Be . Now, -when the interrupters: were got out of the 
s (esr Pi es ‘they were taken into this other part of the hall, 

_ and it was here, out of view of the audience, that the worst 


‘e have very definite proof of this—for over three weeks past.” 


Ee able to speak for 50 minutes in perfect order to the large 


“y was. PRESENT ‘at ‘last night? s idence at Olympia; 


___ rupter tended to be less a move than a rush, and the measure of | 


“—- himself. remarked from | the platform that it would, ‘As the | 


" cases of Sect I saw took place. I was anxious to see what _ 


Wy dca at. a Fascist. 


\ 
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Two 0 points of view on the disturbances at the Olympia Meeting on June 2 broadeast by. the spealer and a a spectator : 


nocd 


- [—Sir Oswald “Mosley AP age cec: ae 


spread. by enemies who. fear the advance of Piscean but 
_ cannot answer our case in fair debate. What ‘are thé facts last 
night? Not only were! our male Blackshirts kicked in the 


stomach and slashed with 1 razors, ‘but women Blackshirts were 
brutally assaulted and have been treated for ‘facial cuts and 


other injuries. We captured from the Reds-a large collection 


of vile weapons which included knuckle-dusters covered with 


spikes, stockings filled with broken” glass to “be swung against — 
the face—a new trick, that one—iron spikes, and: bludgéons 


and, of course, that favourite weapon of Red hooligans, ae 
razor.. 


Now I put it to you, ‘to your sense of fair-play: would 5 you 


have handled those Reds yery gently?—when you. had seen 
your men kicked in the stomach and slashed with razors, and 
your women with their faces streaming with blood? And in 


conclusion, may I ‘ask you this? What would you think of us- 
if we marched on a Conservative or a Socialist meeting to 


break it up with organised violence? If we did these things 


what would be said of us by those newspapers, by those ia 


“Members of Parliament who, this morning, took the side of 


“the Reds? In not one single case have Blackshirts « ever attacked 


their opponents’ meetings, and I can promise you that we, at 


least, will continue to preserve law and order, for we rely on 


ne ejected fought back, of course, but thay were in every case 1. 


$3 of the audience, igs Ris ae 


the strength of our case, and on the fairness and- judgment of 
our fellow-countrymen: But when we are attacked, we hit 
back and we hit hard; and so would a Briton worthy 0 of the 


Ng name, . 
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_ happened to these people ae they. Je on the 
arena, so on several occasions I followed the ejectors out. On 


one occasion I saw a man lying on the floor, obviously power- 
less and done for, being mercilessly kicked and horribly 
handled by a group of certainly not fewer than eight, and 
more probably ten or twelve, Blackshirts. On ‘another occasion 
I saw a set of Blackshirts kicking and manhandling a mis- 
creant in the stomach and all over the body more brutally 
than anything I have ever seen in my life short of the War. 
It made me feel physically sick ‘to see.© = © 

I want to emphasise two things. First, that the: Blackshirts 


‘present outnumbered by at the very*least ten to ‘one the 


numbers of people who caused trouble in: the hall. I should 
say that probably—though it is. very difficult to be accurate 
in these matters—it was more like twenty to one. Secondly, 
I want to emphasise that there were no police present inside 


‘the building at all—the Blackshirts had the policing of the © 


whole place to themselves. Other people present have told me 
of other things which they saw, ‘but*T am concerned here 
only with what I saw with my own ‘eyes. I also mingled with 


_a number of the rank and file of the Blackshirts standing about 
- in the building outside the auditorium, and I listened to their 


talk. I heard one of them bemoaning the fact that there were 
so many women present it made their.job' so much more 


difficult. One said, ‘I don’t believe in all this grandmotherly. 
stuff—I believe in treating a man so that he remembers it. 


We didn’t treat them soft out East; did we?’ he- added; turning 
to his companion. © . 

. I tell you this because it has a Gireck ‘bearing on whether 
or not the force used was stronger than was necessary for the 
efficient performance of the.duty of. throwing interrupters out. 


When this question of undue violence arises, we must con- 


sider this. The interruptions were plainly prearranged—they 


were. highly provocative to Blackshirts: present, and within 
_ reason itis no doubt perfectly legitimate for stewards to remove 
7 all round the, four. sides of this vast. auditorium the seats ‘are, — 
se S6 raised on tiers, -and below these. tiers, out of siyht, and’ for, 


an interrupter’if he persists, as expeditiously as possible. “But, 
since the sole legitimate object of removing: ‘him-is to prevent 


him from holding up the progress of the meeting, the duty 
“of the stewards is necessarily completed once he is-out of the 


-auditorium. But according to my own observation it was pre~ 

cisely at this point that the use of violence against the offender 
was increased. For that I can see, as an ordinary Englishman 
concerned for fair-play and decency, no possible justification. 
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2 4 IL Sides of the Question 


OM the beginning of time the search for the 
qualified teacher has perplexed those responsible 
for providing instruction, and the search for enter- 
tainers those engaged in providing amusement. But 

_ it is among the newer occupations that we must class the 


kind of search which is becoming increasingly the prero- 


gative of modern editors and of broadcasting authorities 


—that i is, the arrangement of symposia; in which repre-_. 


sentatives of different points of view have their say in 


turns.. There are consequently many. people today who 
have constantly to ask themselves on what basis discus-. 
sion should be conducted, what constitutes fair dis- 


cussion and who are the people who can really claim to 
be representative, if indeed there are such people at all. 
These questions cannot be answered easily and off- 
hand. The mere allotment of an equal amount of space 
in a paper or of time on the ether to people who disagree 


~. justice. The scale upon which a discussion is planned is 
often itself a large weight in the balance. There are points 
of view which gain in force and conviction if they are 
allowed full and gradual development; and there are 
others whose maximum plausibility is achieved at about 
' the thousand words or ten-minute talk level. There are 
questions whose mere statement prejudices the final im- 
pression left by the discussion. Not only the questions asked 


and the scale of the discussion, but its form, the frequency 


of interruption by critic or sceptic, has great effect on 
_ fairness. A man may. make his points with the help of a 


questioner, or a questioner may prevent him from ever | 
We reproducing in the minds of his audience the full syn- 


thesis and clear picture which he might have built up 
little by little if he had used the lecture form. —_-- 

_ The format of successful magazines and papers illus- 
trates that great length makes a bad i impression. It is true 
that the most influential books have not been particularly 


_ short; but the editor of a modern symposium can hardly 


allow time for the kind of sustained argument which 


brings conviction to wavering minds. He must be satis, 


fied if he can offer a reasonable run to the protagonists 


and not tell them, as readers are sometimes told, to state 


_ their views fully and concisely in not more than 100 
Words, One cwnpoe iS: gee definitely habe ietence 


~ that it 
- opinion to ‘nominate their own spokesman. Spo 
- have to be selected, in consultation perha i 


~ nominated. » 
- which may make a very damaging background for one oe 
_ or other of the participants. Topical journalism and wire-- 


_made one week, to print the opposite a week later. In the 


tations have gone abroad among casual listeners than — 


original assertions. There are things that can be contra- — 


c certainly very difficult, and it is even arguable how far it is __ 


_ Ifa thing is good, if statements are true, the appropriate - 


“decisions. of individuals, the triumph of this and the — 
_defeat of that. As a rule people who are enthusiastic about » 
_the importance of education are people who believe that — 


. —are not really peep- shows, having no more effect than to — 
cause a momentary excitement and gratification of curi- — 
- osity. It is not only that inside the technique of discussion — . 


_ with each other is no more than the roughest and rudest — 


every meeting of the Assembly and Council from the © 
beginning. In 1925, when, at the invitation of the British — 


‘ European ‘stations radiated a total energy of 80 Kilowatts 
and had a potential wireless audience of six-and-a-half 


‘countries are represented; the total energy radiated in Euro 


~nent quctkate ee centre at Saerele. erertt 


do’ simply to invite nee 


bodies they are to > speak for, but they a not 


= 


Speakers ae writers have. to be matched: Iti is only t too 
easy for the total effect of a series to be something. that 
was not planned because it results from the successive 
individual performances, and the total impression is one 


less programmes have to face, too, the. consideration that ; 
it is not really an equivalent, if one set of statements is 


case of broadcasting, i in particular, the audience is largelya 
floating and unfixed one; and those who think they have | 
been misrepresented mind it more that the misrepresen- 


that they have been made to people really interested i in 
the question and so likely to be listening next time. 
There are many questions where editorial censoishie a 
is the only guarantee of reasonable fairness, because — 
contradictions cannot be the effective equivalent of the 23 


dicted, there are other things which should not be said. 
A final consideration arises at this point; impartiality i is 


desirable. Certainly it should not be anybody’s final — 
attitude over anything that matters. The whole technique 
of discussion, the whole demand for this spread of educa~ 
tion, is of its nature a critical and examining activity. 


Ld 


human response to them should be one of acceptance. 

To put anything on its trial is to admit that there is a te 
prima facie case against it. It is to say that the Grand — 
Jury has brought in a true bill, that here is matter for 
trial. The world as we live in it ‘today makes no claim to a s 
perfection, and its reorganisation is the result of the past 


education will lead to. beneficial change. They are not - 
bloodless, scientific dissectors, and the tools of their 
trade—discussion and the dissemination of facts and ideas — 


and debate the particular rules followed have great effects — 
on the result, but that the whole activity is in itself an ; 
activity with a tendency towards change. 


W eek by. W. cok: 


AOR. the first time since its inception nine. ‘years ago, 
the Union Internationale de Radiodiffusion is officially _ 
visiting London; the meetings began on June 12 and 
continue to June 20, under the presidency of Ves SG y 
Admiral Sir Charles Carpendale, who has presided over — o2 
Se 
te 
hd 
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Broadcasting Company, the first meeting was held at Savoy 
Hill, there were eight countries represented; at that time — 
millions. But.at this 1934 meeting, twenty-five - European — 7 


today is about 4,250 kilowatts, and the potential. audienc 
somewhere round seventy-five millions. The main | i 


calling the first Conference was to deal with the rich muddle Fe 
_ of the wavelength situation, and a large part of the Union’s. 


activities since has naturally always been directed:to the w 
length question. The gradual improvement in this 

has been due to. the Geneva wave plan Sick: has 
frequent adjustments); the bringing into 0 


gale pa at coe 
the manufacture and distribution by this centre of accurate 
_wavemeters. Technical problems, however, have by no means 
absorbed all the Union’s energies. It has discussed such 
diverse questions as the organisation of international concerts, 
_ the removal of frontier difficulties for travellers with portable 
receiving sets, the technique of the ‘travelling microphone’, 
the international treatment of S.O.S. messages, and the ex- 
_ change of information regarding specially successful radio- 
dramas. The Union has also done much work on the legal 
_ aspects of broadcasting, especially copyright questions, and 
_ on the international exchange of programmes. And the 
_ success with which it has worked can be judged from the 
fact that it includes among its members every kind of broad- 
' casting organisation—State institutions, semi-official, com- 
_ mercial, and private: ; ae 

* 
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_ This morning the Prince of Wales performs the opening 
_ ceremony at the Guildhall of the Conference of Voluntary 
4 eae which. will continue throughout the rest of the 
_ week. Our hospitals are among the oldest of our institutions; 
3 we are justly proud of them and of their tradition of service 
and self-sacrifice, as well as of the local loyalty which has main- 
tained them throughout the country during the economic 
- depression. This conference is not, however, a gathering for 
“mere self-congratulation. There are many problems to be 
_ faced, and the hospital world is fully alive to them. Though 
a strongly conservative element exists, there is a majority that 
is determined to keep abreast of the times. Among the matters 
for discussion is the new, and admittedly necessary, move 
towards large, well-equipped municipal hospitals. At first 
_ these were looked upon with dislike and even with jealousy 
__ by some who are in authority in our voluntary hospitals; but 
__ now they are seen to fit into the scheme of things, and most 
voluntary hospitals are only too glad to hold out to the new 
_ arrivals the hand of friendship and co-operation. Coupled 
_ with this is the problem of the cottage hospital—indeed, of 
- smailer hospitals in general—and of their clashing with the 
larger or general hospitals. This clash is evident not only in 
the matter of raising money (an ever-present part of hospital 
_ Management) but also in service: some have long waiting 
lists, while others have beds too often empty—which entails 
a rising cost’ per patient: Co-ordination of effort is needed 
__ here, if the admittedly necessary arrival of municipal hospitals 
_ is not to spread until it absorbs the voluntary institutions. 
Among other subjects of particular interest which will be 
__ before the conference are “The Out-Patient Department’ and 
_ “The Hospital and its Architect’. There is no one in England 
_ who does not, or. may not, at some time have need of a 
hospital, either one of the famous big hospitals in London 
and other large cities, or cne of the small and more homely 
ones in our country towns; so a warm welcome can be assured 
to these delegates-from all over the country to the City of 
London, and their deliberations will be followed with much 
- interest, and also with good wishes. 
I * * * 
In John Galsworthy’s ‘Escape’, a convict who has got out of 
_ Dartmoor, throws himself on the mercy of various of his fel- 
{ low-men, each of whom, rather than join in the hue and cry, 
renders him assistance. And now a similar situation has 
3 arisen in real life. When America’s ‘Public Enemy No. 1’, John 
- Dillinger, was hiding from the police, he received treatment 
for a gun-shot wound from Dr. Clayton May, a Minneapolis 
: physician. As Dr. May decided that it was not his business to 
_ inform the police of Dillinger’s whereabouts, he was con- 
_ demned by a Federal Court jury in St. Paul to two years’ im- 
prisonment, for the offence of ‘conspiracy to harbour a crim- 
inal’. The point of view of the law upon this issue is quite 
_ clear: a man does not avoid the obligations of a citizen in fulfil- 
__ ling the obligations of his profession. It appears, howevef, that 
this is not the way that the medical profession looks at it. 
; ing to a recent issue of The Lancet, there was only one 
_ question for Dr. May to settle: ‘Did John Dillinger come to 
_ him for treatment trusting in his professional honour? The 
__ answer is obvious, and Dr. May’s colleagues in every country 
_ will applaud his action in not betraying a professional trust’. 
_ Yet it is surely a dangerous doctrine that makes of the doctor’s 
surgery a sanctuary for the criminal, and places a man’s loyalty 
to his prea above his loyalty to the State. Even so it 
would-be well to remember the teaching of Mr. Galsworthy’s 
lay, that circumstances may alter cases and a rigid judgment 
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“may not always prove the right one. Another possible conflict 
of loyalties has been recently discussed in the pages of Nature, 


where there has been a correspondence on the attitude of the 
scientific worker to poison gas research; and seventy-nine 
scientific workers ate teachers in Cambridge have signed a 
letter affirming their ‘fundamental opposition to the use of 
scientific research in war and in the preparation for war’. Since 
the event of a war might make loyalty to the State synonymous 
with the intense application of science to warfare, it is clear 
that here an individual ethical judgment is involved. Both this 
and Dr. May’s dilemmas present social problems worthy of 
another Galsworthy. 
* * f * 
We announce on another page details of our 1934 Photographic 
Competition, which in several respects is of a more ambitious 
character than the competitions which we have held in 
previous summers. THE LISTENER has always tried to set a 
high standard of pictorial excellence, and to encourage pro- 
gressive tendencies in photography. Many photographic 
artists submit their work to us in the ordinary course of the 
year; but our summer competition usually draws down upon 
our office a flood of unsuitable material, obviously sent in with 
little consideration for subject, technique, size, or suitability 
for reproduction. In order to save the-disappointment which 
the rejection of this large quantity ofindifferent photographic 
material must cause, we have somewhat tightened up the 
rules of our competition this year, at the same time raising 
the value of the prizes offered. The aim of the competition is 
to attract work both from professionals and from the best 
class of amateur, with a view to securing new photographic 
contributors of the highest standard to THE LISTENER. We 
shall regard our prize-winners not merely as senders-in of a 
single pictorial photograph, but as camera artists upon whose 
work we may hope to draw from time to time in the future. 
We would remind intending entrants that photography today 
comprises an almost unlimited quantity of pictorial. photo- 
graphs of general excellence but lacking in originality and 
therefore of no special value. Consequently, in judging this 
competition, we intend to set particular store by the.quality of 
originality. ‘Angle’ photography, for instance—such as bird’s- 
eye and worm’s-eye views of subjects—will be welcomed 
equally with straightforward photography. We are reserving 


»the final judgment of the competition in our own editorial 


hands, rather than delegating it to outside photographic 
experts, because the final test of suitability is capacity for 
reproduction in THE LISTENER. All entries should be pre- 
sented with this end definitely in view. 

* * * 


Our Scottish correspondent writes: The spring publishing 
season has seen the production of a remarkable number of 
books on Scottish subjects. It is as if the publishers had been 
suddenly wakened, perhaps by the astonishing success of 
H. V. Morton’s travel essays, to the possibilities of the topic. 
The result is a flood of volumes, most of which we could very 
well have done without. Brilliantly skilful as he is along his 
own line, Morton has indeed done the country a sad disservice 
by popularising the romantic attitude towards it and encourag- 
ing an army of imitators along the sunset trail. Scotland is 
undoubtedly very beautiful and rich in historical association, 
and the absorbed interest of the average tourist in its glamour 
is only natural. We can go further, and agree that a great 
increase of tourist trade would be desirable. It is strange, 
however, that so many Scots writers should be as eager as the 
most rapturous visitor to escape from the realities of the 
country’s problems, which are mainly industrial, into Celtic 
twilight, and it is significant that those books of the season 
which do attempt a realistic view of the situation in the North 
tend to rush to the other extreme and take on an appearance 
of deliberate debunking. It is all highly symptomatic of the 
uneasy state of the Scottish mind at this juncture, oscillating 
unhappily between complacent romanticism on the one hand 
and angry impatience with things as they are on the other. 
Both attitudes, it may be noted, are nostalgic, for even the 
bitterness of the realists derives largely from regret at the 
passing of the Scotland of tradition, with most of its popula- 
tion herded into a decaying industrial region and its square 
miles of loveliness lying empty and unproductive. The coun- 
try, indeed, provides material for a thousand books, but few 
that have appeared this year offer anything like a balanced 
view of the situation. 
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ee ce W hat I Like i in 1 Art ve ee 


a8 ak I—Cosimo Tura’ o Madonna Eatonaee 


readers may then compare their own impressions, will be one either well-known from reproductions or r easily accessible t in a* 


public gallery—and say precisely why they like tt —— een «: 


EW pictures in the National Gallery, few in the world 


if it comes to that, are more striking. than this: I use the" 


epithet advisedly. ‘Tf my theory of ‘enthusiastic analysis’ 
be correct, if a violent esthetic shock be the best means 


of raising sensibility to the highest degree of receptivity, then 


this picture by Cosimo Tura should stand a better chance than 
most of being thoroughly appreciated. ‘Here capac is 
something arresting:  some- 
thing unlike anything else in 
the gallery, except the other _ 
Turas; something unmistak- .. 
ably personal. I do not sup- - 
pose anyone has ever claimed 
for this picture that sense of - 
anonymous, collective’ aspira- - 
tion which we are.expected to~ 
discover,and admire, in Gothic 
cathedrals. On the contrary, 
here are forms and colours 
chosen deliberately to express 
a very particular person’s very 
peculiar feelings: anyone who 
has looked at this picture must 
have felt something of the sort. 
It is the colour that strikes . 


who used these colours and’ 
relations of colours before, 

neither do I know of any. who ~ 
has used them effectively since. 


detect, in the drawing rather - 
than the colour, the influence ~ 
of Mantegna and. perhaps of 


forschers—but, for my part, I 
can imagine nothing more per- 
sonal. ‘Acid’ is the word that 
comes to my mind as I try 
to describe the peculiar quality 
of this masterpiece. Acid 


magenta, and a diseased liver 
colour are the tones that pre- 
dominate, standing out tartly. 
against a blue that is about the 
only familiar note from the 
quattrocento repertory. The- 
forms match the colours; they _ 


y 


and shade, the artist hes contrived to create novel ‘discord 
which by sheer force of will he has reduced to harmony, ) 

I believe I am coming within measurable distance ‘of a an. 
answer to the question propounded by ‘THE LISTENER: ‘What 
exactly do I like about this picture?’ I delight in these acid’ 
colours and brittle forms; I am thrilled by the precise, nervous) 
drawing. ves at the hands—the drawing of hands is a touch- ’ 5 

.. stone of draughtsmanship; to: 
me these are an: unfailing - 
source of, delight. How much: 

More expressive are they than: 
the heads, which, when not, - 
_ bizarre, asthe head in thispic-. 
:. ture is not, tend to become con- : aa 
f . ventionally beautiful. Beauti-; 
ful,yes: but the hands of the 

= 


~ ar 


_ Madonnaare something more: _ 

- theyare indescribably nervous : 

_and alert; whereas her head... + y. 

_ but no,- ‘the drawing of the: 5 
head, the. neck and the hair, - 

and the movement established - 

by their relation oneto another, 

_ is something so lovely that any: 
word of detraction would bee 

mere proof of insensibility: 1. 

_am_ kept in a continual: state: 
of surprise and excitement by - 

a wilful discord, a deliberate — 

_ asymmetry. I feel, and-I hope | 
it is not fanciful to feel, that 
this slight but insistent asym-: 
metry, (e.g.; between the: right. — 
and left hand sides of the pic-' 

_ture), established by minute’ — 

- contrasts in’ ‘form and -move>" 
ment and subtle oppositions 
of tone, and this considered. 

- choice of agitating forms and 

embittered colours,express the | 
artist’s temperament, his state, 

_ of. permanent exasperation;. 

_ , whereas.the harmony, the satis- 
fying: sense of beauty, which. 
he never fails to impose on his 
contradictions, is, I surmise, 

_ the consequence of some sud- 

den revelation, intense but 
fleeting, obtainable only in that 

_ world of artistic creation into— 


er. Fe 


are disquietingly brittle, dry, 
unsuave. See how the draper- 


Allegorical ie by Cosimo Pues which Mr. Bell refers. to in. 


_ discussing the Madonna opposite .y 
National Gallery 


which it isunprofitable forthe 
4 


_ laity to follow. I am. excited 


ies, refusing to fall fluently in 
streams, stand sharp and hard like frozen waterfalls or bat-, 


tered tin plates: and how like Tura to choose as a decorative . 
motive Hebrew rather than Roman characters, forms un-. 
familiar and uncompliant which add something to the general. 


staccato effect. The acid colours give emphasis to the spikiness 
of the forms (compare for a moment the allegorical figure 
hanging alongside): marble and metal are the materials that 


give the artist the qualities he wants—frigidity and fragility - 


and a touch of garishness which, skimming the surface of 


ostentation, never so much as splashes a feather in its flight. 
- Iam fascinated by those strangely carved marble pillars that 


frame the composition, painted in unlikely reds and greens— 


colours doubtless inspired by the material—and springing up. 


to capitals stranger still, where, by adroit juggling with light 


by the colours, the forms, the 


discords that express the artist’s mood: I am deeply moved by. : 
] 


the. perfect harmony he extracts from them.” 
Superficially Cosimo Tura’s Madonna may be said to have 
the air of a fifteenth-century composition: at all deeply con- 
sidered, itis found to be a mass of disparate forms and colours, 
bitter in themselves, embittering in their wilful dissonance, 
which nevertheless are reconciled in a comforting unity. ; 


‘Beautiful’, say the amateurs, ‘a most lovely panel’. All the 


same it is composed of elements which some would call down- _ 
right ugly and most would admit to be disturbing. (Crowe and 
Cavalcaselle, who dislike the picture thoroughly, call it ‘a very 

fanciful production’, and they do not mean that epithet as a 4 
compliment.) Now to reconcile a few obvious and broadly — 
stated contradictions is a mark of talent in an artist; to take 
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The Madonna, by Cosimo Tura 


over the whole bag of fifteenth-century decorative tricks, dis- 
figure them knowingly, deprive them of their innate charm and 
natural affinities, and out of the ruin create a new harmony, is 
-the work of genius, and, what is more, of a singular genius. 
I admire Tura’s genius, I delight in his singularity. I have 
little patience with the extravagant glorification of the anony- 
mous artist: the less, perhaps, because I once raised my voice 


National Gallery 


in the chorus of praise. Good art is good, be it as impersonal 
as a folk-song or as ruch ‘signed all over’ as a picture entirely 
by Rubens. But, for my part, I take a peculiar pleasure in those 
works behind which we get a pretty strong taste of the artist. 

What it was that provoked Tura-to his strange interpretation 
of forms, to the substitution of angularity for roundness, of 
bones for flesh (look at the S. Jerome on the same wall), to the 


of streamers owing draperies to ‘hee geometry; 0 ¢g r 
what: drove him to experiments in a novel gamut of acid tones; obscure in the ‘manner. of Mallarm ‘Sisto 
we shall never know. Neither shall we know what sudden succeeding—in being obscure. ; ied se 
glory brought him a visioa of harmony in discord. Looking at _—_—_ Because this picture leaves us with ais 
this picture one is tempted to imagine that music did for Tura satisfaction which i is the mysterious and inexplicab >gacy 
what religion did for some, what a conception of classical al] great art, it is easy to forget that it began by startling 

vie civilisation did for others, of the Renaissance painters. But went on to ‘dismay us almost, by the i incongrui 
. ie - there is not the slightest reason for believing anything of the ~ pectedness, the exasperation and the acidity of its p 
ak _ sort. One can say that this picture is not inspired by religious details. That this struggle of order and harmony tod 
7 ser he emotion nor yet by a vivid—if false—idea of classical art. Also, without denying discord and bitterness gives intensity to 
sit is not purely decorative as are some of the minor composi- picture I can hardly doubt. Neither is it doubtful that 
_tions of the age. Far from being purely decorative itis expres- _bizarrerie—which some critics have gone so far as 
sive: but of what? Easy to say that Tura’s must have been a _repulsiveness—of the detail is intentional. Nothing 
tormented soul that delighted i In tormenting. All we know is .more. deliberate, more thought out, than the art of Tur 
: that he was a highly successful painter anda highly respected. once again at that exquisite allegorical figure: examine th 
ee os citizen of Ferrara. Did he find consolation and inspiration in details; and ask yourself whether here is not the same problem 
music, as some have inferred from this picture? Possibly. But the same struggle, and the same resolution. And when you 
2 it seems to me quite as likely that what interested him were have noted the abundance, with an air of superabundance, 
¥, the odd shapes of the instruments by which music is made, the brittle and surprising forms, do not fail to give yours 
3 Pie _ odd movements occasioned by playing them, and the oppor- the delight of contemplating the beautiful drawing of the 
tunities provided for studying hands. There is something hands and feet and the delicate modelling and movement of — 
behind Tura’s pictures I agree; but it is something: that ¢ cannot — the head. ape ia 
_ be set down in black and white. Cosimo Tura’s Madonna is a masterpiece on any reckor ’ 
In almost.every masterpiece there is some eS esoteric, it happens also to be one of the most disquieting in 1 
-xsthetically irrelevant pleasure for the tired because attentive. National Gallery. It forces on the spectator an esthetic truis 
spectator. Such pleasures are deprecated by the stricter sect familiar enough to artists of. all ages, which connoisseurs | and — 
and are by so much the more agreeable to me. In this picture _“picture-lovers’. would like sometimes. to ae ‘ 
my secret pleasure comes of thinking about Tura’s followers creation, not the imitation, of beauty. 


of gh _ —Tura was the founder of the Ferrarese school—who got may create beauty out of elements in { 

es themselves into the awkward position of having to imitate the noble; or, like Tura, he ‘may. create it. out of clapents 
‘eae inimitable. Many, if not most, of them felt it their duty, either selves unsympathetic. The material is almost | ‘nothing; the | 
r out of deference to their master, who happened to be one of creation almost everything. In art, a gold vase, qua gold, is no — 
the most personal and idiosyncratic artists that ever lived, or more valuable than a clay pot; and a flayed ox is as likely a = 
Patek tc: x. more probably in assertion of their proper originality, to give — subject for a masterpiece as the birth of Venus. An accurate — 
Set a touch of strangeness to their productions. That originality is copy of a rose can be no more at Dest. than something less 
hy not to be acquired by taking pains is, you might suppose, than a rose: it adds nothing to our emotional experience; it 

; fairly obvious; yet many ardent souls seem to have thought enriches life not at all-It is creation, not imitation, that counts; 


_ otherwise. Throughout the late fifteenth and early sixteenth and that alone, the creation of something emotion: 
century you come across ambitious Ferrarese limners en- cant, can properly be described as a work of a 


a a c Concessions to the Telephone User 


- By the Rt. Hon. SIR KINGSLEY WOOD, M.P. — Ss oa Sa 
_ Broadcast on Wednesday, June 6 7k Sa 


_ WE HAVE HAD A GOOD YEAR at the Pose Office—ithe Post Office and £1 in London. For the first time in British renee a 
~ barometer is still pointing to ‘set fair’, and it continues to indi- - tory we shall offer monthly rates—which will ee a great con- - 
cate that the Nation is making much progress along the road to venience to many subscribers. 

recovery and better times. Our telephone service has made much Full particulars will be available Ciconehbae ae country 1 
- progress; and we can fairly claim today that we can give to sub- national advertising and through our Post Office represen 
-- gcribers one of the best telephone systems in the world. During — tives during the next few days. I do not think I am making too 
_ the past year we have added over 78,000 to the number of Great high a claim that these new reduced charges represent a land- 
- Britain’s telephone stations. But we are behind many other mark in telephone history in this country. An exclusive tele 
“countries, and there is no doubt that the level of the existing phone line will, for instance, be available in October—whe: 
‘rental charges has been an adverse fattor in making a really big. we shall make these substantial concessions—to a residentia’ 
advance in telephone development. Trade and business would subscriber in the Provinces at £1 a quarter or 7s. a month, or — 
_ be greatly benefited if we could add to the number of ‘telephone _ for only 5s, a month on the new group system. if 
subscribers, especially amongst residential subscribers. It has, . The cost of these concessions is considerable—of the ore er 
= therefore been decided that the time has now come- to make _. of some 14 million pounds a year. But they are made in the b 7 
substantial reductions in telephone charges. - lief that by a bold telephone policy they will greatly help tel 
Reon In October next we shall reduce the annual. residential phone development, be:a real aid to trade and business, bring a _ 
: menaals by 30s. in the Provinces; by 28s. in the four large cities, considerable response, and by this means ape! Justify. the | Z 
Birmingham, Manchester, Liverpool and Glasgow; by 26s. in « injpgriant BEDE, we are now taking. 1, 23 Sie 
i London. On the business side we shall reduce the annual rental fae oo rea 
~ by 12s, in the Provinces; by 10s. in the four large cities; and 8s.in - re arene in a recent letter to-the Pressy acted mA 
London. We shall also introduce an important new rate for the - Moynihan, Lord Baden Powell, the Bishop of Chiches 
‘small ‘users—such as’ farmers, doctors, nurses and small shop- . others, two thousand educationists, teachers and studen 
ees. Sa keepers—people who make comparatively few calls themselves ‘cluding’ senior boys and girls in secondary schools, : t 
Fiar © but who would greatly benefit by being on the telephone. These _ in training), belonging to the British Empire have 


See _ new rentals will be £1 6s: a quarter in the Provinces; £1-9s. in _ by the Municipality of Oberammergau to attend a s ,. 
oe thefone Jarge cities; and’ £1 12s. in London, with the additional the alle es barber Tey rags a pepe to be gues 3 


A . aa - charge of 50'per cent: on. the first 48 call units_a month. ‘The. through the National Council of ‘Education. 
= : rentals of the new group service will also be: ‘reduced. For in- Foreign’ Students’ Bureau. at. Berlin. En 

_ stance, for residential lines.we shall 1 be-able to offer the low rate dressed to the Executive Secre 
- of 14s. 135 Locator ts the PROT, 178. in: the four large cities, Building, 2-4 Cockspur Street, 
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_ Down Ermine Street 


By G. M. BOUMPHREY 


AST week brought me to the end of my 200 miles 
along the Fosse Way—from Axminster through Bath 
and Leicester—to Lincoln. It isa fine approach: some 
miles of flat green country and at the end of it the city 
standing high on a hill, with the long High Street (probably 
on the line of the old Roman road) pointing straight up 


towards the cathedral. A mile or so outside, the Fosse Way 


Ermine Street, at Londonthorpe, Lincs. 


must have been joined from the east by Ermine Street (which 
is my next trip), so that one crossing over the marshes round 
the River Witham would serve both roads. The usual way the 
Romans carried an important road over marshy ground was 
to drive oak piles in, lay lengths of timber across these, then 
a thick layer of flints, flat stones and tiles—perhaps 3 or 4 feet 
deep—and other layers of smaller material well rammed down 
to make a good foundation for the final paved surface. When 
piles could not be used, bundles of brushwood were put down 
in successivé layers and the road laid on 

these. This was the system used by George 


‘Stephenson centuries later when he built the 


early railway from‘Manchester to Liverpool 
and had to carry his track across the bog at 
Chat Moss, Lincoln was a legionary fortress 
until A.D. 71, but even after the legion” 
moved it still remained largely Roman as a 
colonia or colony, where legionary soldiers 
whose time of service had expired were 
given pieces of land to settle on in their 
retirement. There were three other ‘colonies’ 
in Britain—Colchester, Gloucester and York. 
The Roman name for Lincoln was Lindum 
and it has been suggested that Lincoln may 
be a contraction of Lindum colonia; but I 
believe the experts do not agree with this. 
No trace is left of the original fortress, aban- 
doned in 71: it was probably a rectangular 
camp with earthworks round it and mainly 
‘wooden buildings in it; but quite a lot of 
the colony is still to be seen. The line of the 
walls can be followed, and one of the original 
Roman gateways, the-Newport Arch, is still 
standing in wonderful condition. This was 
the North Gate. There are two perfect arches 
left today, the larger one with motors follow- 
ing where chariots and cisia led, and a 
smaller one to the side for walkers. Lincoln 


wasasmall town even for those days; its area, 41 acres, was only 
half that of Silchester and a sixth of Cirencester; but it seems 
to have been important right to the end of the Roman occupa- 
tion, because in A.D. 314 it sent one of the three bishops from 
Britain who went to the Council of Arles. 

Today Lincoln seems to me one of our cities most worth 
visiting. The cathedral and the castle on the hill, and the fact 
that it hasn’t sprawled out into disgusting 
suburbs quite so badly as most towns: these 
seem to give it that feeling of unity that is 
one of the first things one looks for in a 
town. Its streets are full of lovely and some- 
times quaint old houses: the oldest inhabited 
house in England (one of them, I expect), 
the house in which little St. Hugh was sup- 
posed to have been crucified; and the museum 
is far the most picturesque I have seen. It is 
housed in a thirteenth-century Grey Friary. 
As an afterthought this was made into two 
storeys by being given a second floor half- 
way up, supported on lovely stone groining, 
while the upper room has beautiful barrel 
rafters. Whatever difficulties it may have set 
the curator in displaying his exhibits properly 
(and he has got overthem astonishingly well) 
it more than makes up for by the atmosphere 
it gives. The things of particular interest to 
me in the museum were the inscriptions, 
because they do help us to see what life in 
Roman Britain was like. There are two mile- 
stones, one of them put up by a Gaul, Vic- 
_ torinus, who tried to make himself emperor 

in the third century—at any rate, he must 

have attended to the roads near Lincoln. But 

the tombstones ‘are the thing. Several of 
them are in memory of soldiers from the legions; and you 
notice that among them were a Spaniard, a Hungarian, a 
Macedonian and a man froin the South of France, then two 
civilians who had settled down in Lincoln—a Gaul and a 
Greek—and incidentally an old lady who lived to be 90, 
which must have been even more of a feat in those days than 
now. These stones do emphasise that the Romans were not 
a race, but a number of races joined together in one empire. 


It must have been easier to travel in those days and to settle 
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down wherever your livelihood took you, than at-any time. 
since: far easier than today, in spite of the speed we can 


travel at. There were practically no frontiers and certainly no 


idiotic passports, which only seem to keep nations apart and 
apparently don’t keep undesirables out. The language diffi- 
culty was much less, because everywhere you went you would 
find people who could speak Latin; and if you were a Roman 
citizen, everywhere you went you would find men, if not of 


‘your race, of your own brotherhood. In one way at least we 


seem to have gone backward since the days of the Roman 
Empire. But I must get back to the road, this time Ermine 


Street, which runs from Lincoln, through Huntingdon to 


London. I only followed it as far as Royston, where the 
Icknieid Way crosses it, because I wanted to get across to 
Wales and see something of the Roman eee there. 


Along Lincoln Edge 
There is a ridge of high ground running north and south 
down most-of the west of Lincolnshire. Lincoln itself stands 


_just north of a gap in it which was originally made by the river 


Trent—though the Witham flows through it now: the Trent 


empties itself into the mouth of the Humber, thirty-five miles _ catt traffic must have been in prehistoric times? Stone Age man 


further north. It is along this ridge—the Lincoln Edge—that 


Ermine Street runs for twenty miles and more, as soon as it jeeded for his simple ike except two things: the first, flint— 


has crossed the low ground just south of the city and parted 
from the Fosse Way. Its old line lay across South Common, 


got almost to the top of the hill climbing the Edge. Then its 
shape showed up plainly enough under the turf, over a wall to 
my right. The modern road I was on took its ‘line for half a 
mile and then turned a few degrees. west. I carried on along the 
old line for two or three fields and presently found myself on 


the sort of Roman road I like—a,broad green lane, between 


hedges, with only a couple of cart tracks to show that anyone’ 
else ever went along it, and dead straight ahead as far as I 
could see. Once or twice it turned into a metalled road: for 
half-a-mile or so; but nothing to wear out boot-leather. The 


modern road was swerving about roughly parallel a mile or so- 
to my right. Ermine Street runs along too far back from the — 


western brink of the Edge for you to be able to see out over the 
flat country below, so that most of the time you see only half-a- 


mile of level fields on your right, with a few patches of trees at ~ 


the far side marking the main road and its villages, and hardly 


more to your left. So there seems a great deal of sky about. I _ 


always think of Lincolnshire as a pale green county, probably 


because that is how a coloured contour-map of England shows - 


it, and walking through it, just when the fresh green grass was 
nicely through, that is very much the colour I found i it. - 


The Horseshoes of Byard’s Leap a9 


‘Fourteen miles from Lincoln, near Cranwell Node 
Ermine Street reaches Byard’s Leap: and takes the name of 


High Dyke, which it bears for nearly twenty miles. Anyone 


‘not knowing anything about it must wonder whatever a set 


of enormous horseshoes is doing held a few inches above 


the ground on iron posts—especially when, twenty yards or 
more further on, another set is found. The story goes that © 


about 350 years ago a witch used to live in a cave in the little 


_ wood near there. She played all the usual witches’ tricks, made 
_ made by someone who was experimenting to find a better way 


_ of extracting iron. ‘His furnace was quite unlike anything else 


people ill, babies squint, horses lame and cows slip their calves, 
and in fact was such a general nuisance that it was decided to 
get rid of her. A shepherd who knew her slightly was chosen by 
lot to do the deed. He was to take the horses to water in the 
evening, throw a stone in and mount the first horse to raise its 
head. Then he had to invite the old woman to come for a ride 


with him. Providence was evidently on his side, because the. 
first horse to raise its head on hearing the splash was a blind — 


one, Byard—who presumably wouldn’t object to the evil looks 


of the old witch as the others might. Up got the shepherd and - 


invited the witch, who replied, ‘Wait till Dve buckled my shoes 
and sucked the cubs and I’ll be with ou’. As she got up be- 
hind him, the shepherd plunged a knife j into her. She clutched 
at Byard with her long sharp nail and Byard made one immense 
leap of sixty feet, unseating her so that she fell in the pond and 
was drowned, And if anyone doesn’t believe it—there are the 
horseshoes. I should have liked to know whether the shepherd 
stuck on or not. After Byard’s Leap comes a really magnificent 
stretch of Ermine Street. The causeway with the road on it is a 
good five feet high with traces of ditch on either hand, and be- 
yond them again are broad stretches of grass nearly twenty 
yards wide and then the flanking stone walls. The whole thing 
must be nearly fifty yards wide. Why on earth it isn’t turned 


‘Wich’ and the Od Saltways 


the very earliest tracks in the country are the flint-tracks and 


Lincoln’s playground, but I couldn’t see any trace of it until I _ “next to them the Saltways. It doesn’t take much imagination 


‘something unique was discovered. Workmen quarrying the 


furnace about 3 feet 6 inches long and 2 feet broad and high. 


into a main are to ieee fanthe aed several villages— 


and incidentally to save several miles—I can’t imagine. But r vag 
was very glad it hadn’t been as I went along it. _ 

Four miles on comes Ancaster, famous for its stone, and 
here there still remain traces of a Roman camp or station, 
enough to show its size, about 300 by 230 yards. Here Ermine 
Street turns a few degrees towards the west—only its second 
change of direction since getting clear of Lincoln, fourteen - 


miles back. Two dead straight lengths of six and eight miles 


and another of seven to follow. But I turned aside and wentto = 
Grantham to see what the museum had to show. Ifoundavery 
representative collection of Roman and pre-Roman finds and. aa 
some especially good Bronze Age stuff. The site of Grantham 
itself doesn’t seem to have been permanently inhabited in 
Roman times, and most of the Roman exhibits come either 
from Ancaster (a fine altar and a stone group of the Three 
Mother Goddesses) or, more still, from Saltersford—a Roman 
ford across the River Witham standing on the old Salters bie 


I wonder, by the way, if ‘people often realise ae important 
could produce for himself, or at least get locally, everything he — 


unless he lived in flint country—and the second, salt. And so 


to realise what a precious thing salt must have been in those 
days of no luxury at all: it wouldn’t be precious only for its 
flavour, but even more as a help in preserving meat! Droitwich 
seems to have been the chief inland salt-producing place in 
those times; and quite a lot of tracks to different parts of the 
country have been traced, radiating from it. The syllable ‘wich’ 
ina place-name 1 is said to show some connection with a Salt- 
way, and also ‘wit’ “wyke’ and ‘week’; although I ought to say 
that the usual interpretation derives them from the Latin VICUS, 
avillage. I leave it to you. But Northwich, Nantwich, Middle- 
wich and Droitwich—all with salt about—do seem suggestive. 
But to get back to Saltersford. Among the Roman-British  —__ 

things found there, an unusual number of different sorts of 
iron implements have turned up at various times: locks, keys, 

chisels, sickles, trowels, ladles and so on—enough to make 

the excavators wonder a bit. And then four miles south, at- 
Colsterworth (close to where Sir Isaac Newton was born), 


ironstone there found, sunk in a pit in the ground, a small iron 


Now the usual way of extracting iron from the ore in those 
days was to make a pyramid-shaped-heap of alternate layers 
of charcoal and ore and then cover the whole thing with a 
thick coating of clay, leaving a hole at the top to act as a 

chimney and three or four at the bottom to blow through 

with bellows. When the ore got hot enough a certain amount 
of iron was freed and became soft enough to be worked, but 
it never became molten. It actually wasn’t until the fifteenth “% 
century that anyone was able to- make iron hot enough for 
casting—actually liquid, that is. Now the interesting thing 
about the Colsterworth furnace is that it seems to have been 


used at the time and it was roughly made—obviously by ; 
someone who wasn’t used to that sort of work. (You can still — | 


see the prints of his fingers and knuckles in the clay—and the 
nails of his boots.) There were holes of several different sizes 
in the roof, as if for experiment, and a piece of broken pottery 
had been placed over each of these, as if to moderate the 
draught. Inside the hearth was a ball of iron, coated with slag, 
and parts of the iron were almost steel. The picture one gets 
is of some solitary worker, trying to improve the Pie | 
process and perhaps the quality of the metal, and trying in 
the right direction. Something interrupted him, perhaps — 
winter or perhaps something more unexpected. He covered ~ 
his furnace carefully up with earth and went away, hoping to 
return. But he never came back. That to my mind was the 
most interesting thing in Grantham—in the Museum, I mean! — 
After Grantham—or rather just before it—the countryside 
becomes increasingly well-wooded; but from my point of view 
this was rather offset by the fact that at Colsterworth, Ermine 
Street runs into the Great North Road. A mile anda half past 
Stretton it turns a good deal to the east and points ot fae 2 
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for Stamford, with a slight wobble to avoid a bose 
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river at Great Casterton, where the earthworks of a Roman 
camp are still to be seen. Just before Stamford the main road 
bears left, but Ermine Street went dead straight. I could see 
its ridge plainly running through a field of cows. Stamford is 
a charming old town with some lovely old stone buildings. 
It has been called an architects’ paradise, but as Roman 
architects don’t seem to have had much to do with it I won’t 
keep you there. After this my Roman road gave very good 
hunting for some miles. I picked it up coming across a field 
out of Burghley Park—the main road a mile to the west—and 
followed it as a-lane and a farm-road and a footpath, then a 
lane again and once more a cart-track for six miles; only 
beaten once for a hundred yards or two where brambles made 
it impassable. That brought me to Castor on the River Nen. 
Castor was an important place in Roman days for its large 
potteries, where they made among other things a famous black 
ware called Castor, decorated in relief with cream-coloured 
figures and patterns. 
But I’m hoping to 
say a little «about 
Roman pottery later, 
because itis the thing 
by which almost all 
sites have been dated. 
Only a few hundred 
years ago Castor 
could be described 
as showing the traces 
ofa ruined city. But 
every year cartloads 
of stone, tiles and 
bricks were. taken 
away, to say nothing 
of stone coffins, 
burial groups, coins 
and a host of other 
things. Today there’s 
little to be seen of it 
—a few mounds and 
the earthworks of a 
camp, Durobrivie, 
just south of the 
river. Ermine Street 
brought me toa ford, 
but when. I discov- 
ered the water was 
three feet. deep I 
decided to make for 
the nearest bridge, 
rather than try to 
wade across. Just 
past the camp the 
Great North Road 
joins Ermine Street 
and runs with it for 
fifty-six miles, and so 
I had to say good- 
bye to quiet lanes for 
the rest of this trip. 
But it is good coun- 
try, and I got a fine 
view of Peterborough 
Cathedral by climb- 
ing on to a Round Barrow (still with the ditch round it). 
Through Stilton where the cheeses aren’t and never were 
made but only brought to market, and on to Alconbury Hill 
five miles short of Huntingdon. And here I was shown the 
excavation of a Roman British village site—a village not unlike 
the famous ones on Cranborne Chase, excavated by General 
Pitt Rivers (the father of modern excavation), which I men- 
tioned in my first talk. This one is at Stocking Close, near 
Monks Wood, celebrated for its rare butterflies. To begin 
with, ‘Stocking’ means ‘clearing of timber’; and there seem 
to have been no buildings in this field since Roman times. 
Secondly, while the soil of surrounding fields is yellow clay 
with chalk and flints, here it is noticeably blackish and more 
fertile. Thirdly, the son of the owner noticed that bits of pot, 
which turned up while a drain was being dug, were like a 
Roman-British urn he had seen. An archeologist began to 
excavate and found that while most of the surface soil was 
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9 inches deep, in strips it went down as far as 4 feet. Therefore 
there had been ditches, presumably to drain surface water 
away from huts—and in those ditches would be thrown the 
rubbish of the people living in those huts. Some years of 
careful digging—not with a pick and shovel, mark you, but 
with a hand-fork—have brought to light among other things 
the following: a rough pavement with some bits of second 
and third century pottery on it; various hearths but no post- 
holes for the huts yet; a few bits of tile and daub (the clay 
used for wattle-and-daub walls); a dozen flint blades and a 
stone chopper; iron nails, Knives, a hollow-ground razor, a 
sickle, a gouge and an ox goad, bronze hair-pins and buttons, 
a deer’s antler made into a hammer and a horse’s shoulder- 
blade into a shovel; the skeletons of a newly-born baby, of a 
sort of greyhound and a smaller dog; querns for grinding corn 
and a cheese strainer; one bronze coin, probably first century, 
and bit of jet turned in a lathe; and lots of pottery including 
part of a hunt-cup 
in Castor ware, with 
a pattern of grey- 
hounds chasing a 
deer. Not a great 
deal perhaps, and 
yet enough to give a 
fair idea of the people 
who lived at Stocking 
Close. They first 
went there in the 
Iron Age—and notice 
how the use of flint 
and stone and horn 
tools persisted. Their 
food - bones show 
that they kept plenty 
of domestic animals 
and also hunted and 
fished. They were 
poor, but grew rather 
more comfortably off 
in the second and 
third centuries—the 
height of the Roman 
occupation. When 
the Saxons came, 
Stocking Close, like 
so many other sites, 
was deserted. It is 
not an exciting story 
but, like Potters Hill, 
it shows the way in 
which history is 
being slowly pieced 
together from odd 
vits; and the dis- 
covery of these bits 
in the first place 
is generally due to 
one man_ keeping 
his eyes open. The 
process would be 
speeded up if more 
people. visited 
museums _ occasion- 
ally and learned the sort of things to look out for. But 
I have twenty-five miles to go to Royston, and it’s obvious 
I can’t do it in-the time. You may have. noticed Pm 
inclined to skip when I get on main roads. There’s Great 
Stukeley, with an ash tree growing on a Round Barrow 
right by the roadside. There’s Huntingdon, with a nice 
little museum, the sort you can do in a quarter of an 
hour; and that was Godmanchester. And here, by all that’s 
rapid, is Royston, with its chalk cave under the. cross- 
roads carved with rows of figures. The guide will tell 
you that it dates from the Druids; some archzologists 
say it is Roman. Two months ago I got a postcard (sen- 
der unknown to me) saying: ‘At Royston don’t overlook 
the much-too-little-known cave under the cross-roads and 
for Heaven’s sake don’t try to date its original excava- 
tion’. I replied: ‘Thanks, I won’t, and. I won’t’. And I 
shan’t! 
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Unemployed men at a Ministry of Labour Centre constructing a light railway to assist in excavation work 


Time to Spare! 


cA Fine Change from “Doing ‘Nothing 


By ANTHONY DIVERS 


Y home is in Liverpool; I was born and brought up 
there. I was living a terrible life these last few years, 
without regular work. My mother, she’s slaved all 
her life, and now I’m a grown man I can do abso- 
lutely nothing for her. I received only 5s. transitional benefit, 
and [ hand that over; and my brother, he’s a man too, and he’s 
doing nothing; and then there’s two sisters doing nothing, and 
my father, a ship’s painter, glad to take half-a-day’s work. 
I’ve done all kinds of work. I have worked at the docks and 
I have been a tramp, I got fed up and thought I must do 
something. I’ve been out of work since 1928, that is—without 
a regular job like. I have had two or three days, or half-a-day 
a week, or perhaps two weeks, but never more than a month. 
There are thousands like me in Liverpool. 
_ At home, now, we live in terrible low conditions. The rent 
is 8s. 6d., but we pay 9s. 6d., because we owe £2 or £3 arrears. 
We have three rooms, and the mother and two girls sleep in 
one, and the brother and father and I sleep in the other. We 
have no bedclothes. What I put over me in winter is a Terri- 
torial Army greatcoat, 
and I throw my clothes 
on the bed to keep me 
warm. My home is not 
scheduled as a slum area. 
In fact it’s in a block of 
flats, five on top of one 
another, but the people 
all came from slums and 
already have let them- 
selves go. It was built 
about eight. years ago, 
and it has become some- 
‘ thing like a slum already. 
Often I’d get up of a 
morning and there would 
be no breakfast for a 
start; and sometimes 
mother would have to 
pawn. something or we 
would have nothing to 
eat. My mother manages 
as well as anyone, but 
She finds it difficult. to 
Keep going. We drift in 
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An interval in the day’s work at the Centre 


to meals at different times, and just eat what’s going. We’ve 
no table-cloth—we use newspapers. The whole home is in a 
mess. It can’t be helped because there’s no money ‘to keep it 
properly, but it’s terrible. Mother tries desperately hard. 
When I first heard of these Instructional Centres I was 
suspicious of them—nearly all of us unemployed men were. 
We swore we wouldn’t go to such places. I’d heard the general 
opinion of them at that time—that it was an army recruiting 
scheme, and that it was preparing for the next war—that they 
sent young fellows to get them fit for war. So I didn’t do any- 
thing about it and went on looking for a job in Liverpool, but 
with less and less hope. There seemed to be no future or 
anything. I wanted to get married, but what. was the good 
without a job? So that’s all finished. I became moody and 
fed up, and wandered round the streets. Many times I thought 
of suicide. There was just no chance to get a start. : 
Then, last year, I went into hospital and had two operations. 
I had pneumonia and pleurisy. This was brought on through 
my being weak because of the bad conditions and not enough 
food. I was pretty bad 
‘and stayed in hospital 
for about four months 
and then went to a con- 
valescent home. Then I 
went home again, but 
was still feeling pretty 
rotten. Of nights I 
couldn’t sleep. Then 
when I went to sign on 
the Labour Exchange 
again I saw the posters 
about the Centres. I was 
really in a hopeless posi- 
tion—and I felt I couldn’t 
do worse, even if I did 
to a Centre. The chaps 
told me I was a fool— 
that they were concen- 
tration camps, and were 
exploiting the unem- 
ployed. But anyway I 
applied to the Manager 
of the Exchange. He 
refused me the first time, 
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- because I’d been ill, but I appiied again. This time I was 
successful, and ten days later I was sent off to Fermyn 
_ Woods. 

We didn’t know what we were in for. They sent us down by 


_ still thinking of the stories of them being slave camps. The 
men who are there already like to.frighten the new fellows for 
_ a joke: It was dark when we arrived, and we were met at the 
ie ede horde of men stretching out their hands and crying: 
‘Give us bread, give us bread’, and we all got the wind up. 
__ There was a decent big dinner for us, but the other fellows 
_ were there with their faces against the window saying: ‘Bread, 
bread’. One chap—they whitened his face with flour and put 
him under the clothes. like a corpse, and when the new fellows 
'_ were shown in they said to them, ‘“That’s a fellow that died of 
__ starvation’. were tS ; 
__. Where.I am it’s a re-conditioning, or Instructional, Centre, 


not a training camp. That means we-aren’t taught a special 


___ trade. We do work of all kinds to get us fit again. We work in 
gangs of about 25, and as a rule we do one bit of work for a 
week, and then change to something ‘else. While we.are here 

§ we are on full benefit—that is 15s. 3d.—but we agree to 

‘3 12s. 3d. being stopped for our keep. That leaves us three bob. 


I don’t spend all mine—there’s nothing much to spend it on. ° 


Ispend.a shilling, and save a shilling, and send a shilling home. 

he work’s not really hard—though we’re expected to do 

_ __ our share. I expected strict army discipline, but there’s none 

of that. We go out in the morning at about 8 o’clock, and work 

_ until 4.30, with a break for lunch at mid-day. The’ kind of 

_ work varies,a good deal, but mostly it’s on re-afforestation, 

_ that is, clearing ground and planting saplings. But there’s 

| carpentry as well, and metal work, and keeping the lawns 
. decent. Often there’s a bit of painting to be done. - 

- Our big meal is in the evening after work. The grub is fine, 

and plenty of it. I often laugh, thinking of those men crying 

for bread, and the way we got the wind up. Of course, we do 

the same to the new arrivals. I only got a hot meal once a week 

_ athome; I get one every day here. I hate to think of going back. 


S manager of an instructional Centre, I have learned 
a. to look at life through the eyes of the unemployed and 
5 have learned to realise a great deal of their difficulties. 
, Perhaps the greatest of these is the sense of slow 
physical deterioration, the knowledge that their health is 
_ gradually breaking up. And to a man who knows that the 
éniy chance of his ever getting a job depends on his retaining 
his health and mental vigour, it is a problem that becomes 

: desperate. | | . 
é ' These Centres try to give him an answer to this problem. 
The course of three months aims physically to re-condition a 
__-‘man so as-to enable him to take his place in industry-if and 
_ when the opportunity occurs. I have a talk with each man 
when he comes. I wish you could see. him when he first 


arrives, and then again three months later when he packs up 

— to go home. He often arrives, as Mr. Divers has told you, 
_ with a feeling of suspicion. He thinks the authorities are 
getting at him—that there’s an ulterior motive somewhere. 
*Months of drifting have left their mark on these boys. No 

__ wonder some arrive with a pretty firm suspicion against human 
nature, and against a society which gives them little chance. 
_ And who comes to these Centres, and where do they come 
__ from? They are unemployed lads, from 18 years upwards, 
_ who have been unemployed for at least three months, and 
they come from those areas particularly hard hit—the dis- 
areas, and those places where unemployment has been 
roping bad. Mr. Divers has told you some of the work that 
is done here. No work is done which in any way competes 

- with the ordinary channels of trade. The main work of this 
Centre—like most of the twenty-five which are now set up— 
is on behalf of the Forestry Commission, in clearing the 
a for the planting of trees. No work could be healthier. 
But that is not all, for we have metal shops and carpentry 
benches, there is gardening to be done, and quarrying stone 
for our paths. And in doing this work their health returns, 
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_ *bus, and we were nervous and had all sorts of ideas. We were - 


ENER 907. 
That’s the big snag for the majority of us. We’re going back 
to what we came from, and it seems terrible to have to leave 
all this. We hardly ever see country when we’re at home— — 
only streets and slums. I’ve only got four more weeks. I wish 
I could start the time over again. I don’t think I can go back. 
I’m thinking of hiking to London—anything to keep from 
doing nothing, even if it’s only tramping. 

The village people are very decent to us. The girls were a 
bit stuck-up at first, but they aren’t now. There’s a bridge 
over a stream, and we get out our banjos and things in the 
evening, and the girls come along too. We have a good time. 
Iv ll be hard to leave all this too. Other nights we have con- 
certs in the camp, or lectures. But we sometimes wish there 
was more life. After being in cities one misses the life, like, in 
the evening. The villagers all go to bed at nine o’clock and 
then there’s nothing doing. 

I hadn’t any decent clothes when I came here. My boots 
were falling apart, and the only coat I had was torn and in a 
very bad condition. They fix us up with corduroy trousers, 
and a pair of boots, and they’ve given me a suit to come to 
London in. I thought at first that it was being lent to me, but 
they’ve given it to me, like, for keeps. I told you there wasn’t 
much discipline. Mr.‘ Kettley’s our manager. Pve never seen 
him annoyed. Say I was reported for something, and Mr. 
Kettley got to know, he’d call me to his office and the first 


_ thing he would do would be to give me a cigarette, and he 


would say, ‘What have you been doing now?’ and I’d feel 
a proper fool. He talks to you decent like. There’s no punish- 
ment—but a fellow can be sent home. That’s the worst thing 
that can happen to him. 

I can’t really express my ideas of this place. I’ve never been 
better than I am at the moment—l’ve put on 1} stone—per- 
haps that’s because I was so thin when I came. It’s a curse 
on this country that so many should go hungry. When I 
think of the thousands of young chaps like myself waiting to 
be given a chance it seems a disgrace. A Centre like this 
restores some faith in human kindness. We don’t feel set 
apart no longer. 


Geiting Them Fit cAgain 
By S. A. KETTLEY 
Mr. Kettley is Manager of the Instructional Centre at'Fermyn Woods, near Kettering 


and seeing them stripped to the waist as they work, and sun- 
burnt, one would never guess that they had spent their lives 
in the poorest towns of the country. There are 200 young 
men in this Centre, but four miles away, during the summer 
months, we have a summer camp, where a further 150 lads 
spend their three months under canvas. ‘They also work on 
re-afforestation. 

And after 4.30, when work for the day has finished, there 
are other things to do. There is boxing and cricket, and football 
in the winter. Some of the men meet in the recreational hut, 
to play the piano or sing, or for a game of billiards. Others 
go and join their friends in the village. On Saturday after- 
noons and Sundays many of the lads pack sandwiches for a 
picnic lunch and tramp over the countryside. 

It is the friendliness of our neighbours that counts so much 
in the life of our lads while they are here. It means more to 
the life of the Centre than I can say. The local Toc H and 
Rotary Clubs have spent endless time to provide. us with 
concerts and entertainments; for the Sunday services, which 
are voluntary but very well attended, we are indebted to the 
real interest of the local clergymen. Then there are the friends 
who have sent us clothes which they no longer need, in order 
that we may send at least a few of the men home better dressed. 

And those who go back fit and strong, what happens to them? 
We try our best to find them jobs and we succeed in about 
20 per cent. of the cases. I needn’t say how much J should like 
to see.every one of them go back to permanent work, but so 
far it hasn’t been possible. Yet even if they can’t go back to 
‘work I hope and believe that they have gained something by 
‘coming from their city streets, and unlovely mining villages, 
to the heart of the countryside. They find the huts in which 
they live well built, and surrounded with lawns and -flower 
beds. They find good comradeship in their work and friendly 
people in the nearby village. And something returns to them, 
They begin to feel they count in this world again. 


' child falls down and hurts 


_ tion given by the mother and 
stand much about—the pain — 
 sise, only the mother could 


- someone whom the child 
trusted and loved like the 


“Mind the Doctor s er . Sew tte oa eo eee: 
" Treatment by Hypnotism and Suggestion 


By ADOCTOR Par: 


suggestion which attracts or repels people according 
; to their temperament, and, to be honest, we doctor 
Pearle are not immune from feeling this attraction. After all, 

we are the lineal descendants of the medicine man and many of 


us may owe the interest we feel in this method of treatment to’ 
the attraction of making some magical gesture which will cure ~ 


our patients and enhance our own sense of power. 


Evidence of Suggestibility 
_ I want to try and get away from any atmosphere of mystery 


or magic and to put it to you all that if you are going to under- 


stand anything about DEE or suggestion, you must have 
some clear idea about what is 

meant by suggestion or sug- 
gestibility. Before giving any 
definition of suggestion, J 
think it will make it easier to 
give a simple example. Take 
the simplest of all perhaps, 
and yet if you really under- 
stand it, an example which 
will give you the kernel of 
the whole matter. A small 


his knees. He toddles off cry- 
ing to his mother. She takes 
him up in her arms and says, 
‘Mummy kiss the place and 
make it well’. She does it and 
the pain is gone and the child 
is all smiles again. The small 
mite has accepted the sugges- 


somehow—and it is just this 
somehow we do not under- 


disappears. But, and this is — 
the point I want to empha- 


do this or, at any rate, only 


-mother. If the suggestion is 
to be accepted, there must be 
‘some emotional bond be- 
tween the person who accepts 
and the person who gives the 
suggestion. This sounds a 
very commonplace little inci- 
dent but the child’s accept- 


ance of the mother’s suggestion is evidence of the existence 


of a characteristic of all human minds from childhood to old 
age, which is, suggestibility. 
Now I must make some sort of attempt at definition. The 


acceptance of a suggestion is the uncritical acceptance of any | 


_ idea or notion by a person who then incorporates this idea into 
his mind as if it were true. The mental characteristic which 
makes the suggestion accepted is suggestibility. And that 
_ depends upon the conscious or unconscious emotional situa- 


_ tion in the person who accepts the suggestion. Let me give you 


-instances of what I mean by suggestibility. Take the individual 
in a crowd. In times of national crisis he may be inspired by a 
great leader to acts of supreme self-sacrifice. A demagogue 
may incite him to riot or even bloodshed. A great preacher may 
‘convert him to an entirely different mode of life. It is not a 
matter of cold reason, it is emotion; the emotion felt for the 
preacher or leader and what he stands for which makes the 
_ hearer suggestible. Even in such a trivial thing as buying a cake 
of soap we may find ourselves buying the kind which has the 
biggest and most blatant advertisement: we feel it must be the 
ests: we don’t know hey ching about it. We are all of us sug- 


HERE is always something a little mysterious; - 
slight flavour of the magical, about hypnotism and 


_ childhood; the influence of our parents, our teachers, our early 
environment, our early loves and hates and fears. Modern 
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realise this. 


ality who are good at this method of treatment. The 
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-gestible setonting to our environment, our education, or our 
social position. And this is the point I want to make clear. We — 
are suggestible in various, directions, very largely—-I should 
almost say entirely—according to the pattern set for us in early 


psychology teaches us that we have just got to accept this, that _ s 
we shall never be entirely free from these early impressions 
and our suggestibility will vary accordingly. 


The Patient Must Co-oper ate 


Now you will say, “What has all this got to an ith $ treat- 
ment by hypnotism and suggestion?’ It has got everything to 
do with it. You see, oye this form of treatment you only really 

- increase this normal faculty 
of suggestibility; you put the © 
critical faculty temporarily | 
out of action; you use this 
state of increased suggesti- 
bility to try to relieve the 
symptoms from which the 

_ patient is- suffering. One 
. thing is essential for the 
success of this method of — 
treatment. The patient must 
co-operate. You often hear 
people say, ‘I am sure no ~ 
one could hypnotise me’: 
This is quite true, no one 
can be put into the hypnotic 
state against his will. The 
weakest-willed person can 
refuse to be influenced. The 
strongest-willed, mostnormal. 
‘individual is often the easiest 
_ to hypnotise. In fact for 
experimental purposes we 
should choose normal, not 
neurotic individuals. — i 

When giving treatment we 
endeavour to produce by 
suggestion either a condition __ 
of quiet drowsy restfulness, 
or else the deeper, true hyp- 
notic state in which the 
patient_is apparently deeply 
asleep, and on waking may 
not remember anything of. 
what has been said to him 
while he was asleep, or what | 
he himself may have said or 
done. But by countless experi- 
ments it has. been shown that this is not really true sleep nor 
really true drowsiness so far as the whole mind of the patientis 
concerned. In this condition there appears to be what is called 
a dissociation of consciousness. One part of the mind is alert 
and responsive to every suggestion. The other part, that is,the 
normal consciousness which contains the critical faculties, is 
temporarily out of action. We seem to get access to another 
level of the personality, perhaps a more primitive level, and the - 
subject becomes more and more like the child who will accept 
suggestions so readily when they come from someone loved, 
as the father or mother, or, it must also be said, from some — 
early authority whom the child has learned to fear. Today we - 
have learned that the doctor stands for someone loved or feared. 
in earlier life, although the patient does not consciously: 


PicA) Sa (Paris) 


erson- 

fstare 
the type we read of in fiction: commanding personality, — pry 
authoritative, insistent and forceful; the other, gentle, quiet — 
and sympathetic. Both types would get good results from cer- _ 
tain patients, the first from fear, the other from eee tg 
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You see it fits in with this. There are two types of 


] a friend to ae pe notism fa an see cook of hers - 

constant crippling’ eadaches. The doctor was able to” 

notise her and suggested that the headaches should stop. 

did not see her again for some time, and one day he asked 

x mistress whether he had done her any good. ‘Oh, yes’, she 

said 5 ‘Cook has had no more headaches. When I asked about 

- nem she said, “Oh no, Mum, of course I have not had any 

ore. I would be afraid” ’. Now this old lady; I am quite sure, 

ad no conscious fear of the doctor. He knew her quite well, 

nd quite frankly he had not got the sort of personality which 

could frighten a rabbit, but somehow he had stood for some 

_ authority feared, in her now remote childhood, oe the sug- 
gestion had been accepted. — Sei te 


% ers Anxiety Helps’ neds tire 


What, then, can we do by this method of treatment? First 

of all the suggestions can be given directly against the symp- 

_ toms for which the patientis seeking relief. As you have heard, 

_ the commonest of all symptoms which brings patients for treat- 

e ment is anxiety or morbid fears. Suggestion directed against 

4 _ anxiety or fear may often give relief, perhaps only temporarily, 

> from : symptoms; and also just because anxiety can be allayed by - 

_ direct suggestion, there is a real use for this method in the 

84 _ treatment of frank physical illness. In many serious illnesses 

__ there is, in addition to the disease, a very real anxiety which 

Ms, ag ‘may lessen the normal powers of the individual to resist and 

overcome the disease. It is the allaying of anxiety which I 

oe _ think accounts for some of the apparently miraculous cures 

x accredited to hypnotism and suggestion, or, indeed, other 

methods of mental healing. Any method which will alleviate 

rs anxiety. will give nature a better chance to combat disease, and 
suggestion is certainly a really potent weapon in many cases. 

_ Then also, suggestion, especially in the hypnotic state, can in 

“some cases alleviate or abolish pain; I do not pretend to know 

why, but the fact remains. I am not saying it is a reliable 

__method—I wish it-were—but the result is quite éxtraordinary 

3 in some cases; painful operations have been performed under 
_ hypnosis with apparently absolute freedom: from. pain. 


‘Then, ‘secondly, ‘suggestion ‘may be directed entirely” to 


4 bring back to consciousness memories of past events which: a 


have been repressed and apparently forgotten, and yet, because. 
___ of their emotional content, are causing the symptoms from 
which the patient is suffering. Let me give you an illustration 


pe of this. Any painful emotion may “produce i ina patient a func~ _ 


tional paralysis of all his limbs, or the patient may become. 
blind or deaf, but the fear or the grief are no longer felt; the 
symptom has replaced the painful emotion. In the hypnotic _ 
__ State the patient is made to re-live and bring back | to conscious- 
- ness the emotions which have been. reptessed, he is made to 
- face the emotional situation and not repress it, and by so doing 
- the paralysis, the blindness or total deafness are cured. Again, 
____we have been able to cure the symptom, « although we are learn- 
: _ing more and more that we must rely on ‘other: methods really 
to deal with the temperamental defects in ‘the patient’s make- 
up which make him react to the stresses of life by producing 
_ symptoms of this kind. _ 

‘To put it briefly, I think treatment by hypnotism and sug- 

Ag “ gestion is of the greatest use in helping lame dogs over stiles, 
and they will limp along fairly well until they meet another 

7 e Panis; when they will want helping again. Modern psycho- 
7 _ therapy i is aiming not only to help lame dogs over stiles, but to 
cure their lameness. But we must also accept that many of the 
poor folk we have to deal with will always be lame dogs and we 
must not withhold help of any kind roe because results may 
oa “Rot be permanent, 


"Suggestion and Counter-Suggestion 


ey (The | great trouble about suggestion treatment is ‘that the 
patient may respond quite well for a time and yet the sugges- 
tion he > gets in his daily life, his environment, his beliefs he has 
held since childhood may be too strong for him and con- 
‘ o tinually cancel out the curative suggestions we have given. Let 

me tell you another story to illustrate this. A doctor had an old 
d - cottager patient crippled with rheumatoid-arthritis and bed- 

_ ridden for many years, needing morphia every night to get 
Ba sleep. He found her very suggestible, and on his way back from 
his rounds used to drop in to her cottage and put her to sleep, 
suggesting : ls that the pain was suproving and that she had 


ut 
cottage. a pei in spitt ‘of rea reece ae jo 
‘Then one day he found he could do nothing with her and s 
confessed that some well-meaning friend had hinted to her 


method which was evil in its nature, not good; that perhaps | 
she was meant to bear a cross of pain and suffering. This sug= 


gestion was more potent than the doctor’s. To her simple un- — 


_ educated mind it came from an authority greater than his and 
within a few days she was again bed-ridden; re needing her 
nightly dose of morphia. ; 

And now what about the dangers of treatment by hypnotism 
_ Or suggestion? I do not say that they are non-existent, but that 
they are sometimes very much exaggerated. All the weight of 


evidence goes to show that even in the deepest hypnosis no 


suggestion is carried out which is in opposition to the moral 


sense and ethical standards of the person under hypnosis. Put — 


it this way: no amount of suggestion in the hypnotic state will 
make a decent law-abiding citizen into a burglar; but it is also 
true that suggestion could make a bad burglar into a better one. 

If a burglar were to come for treatment, saying that he was 
bungling his job because of his extreme nervousness at critical 
moments, then I have no doubt that treatment might make him 
into a more efficient enemy of society. I believe that it is only 
in fiction that crimes are committed under the influence of 
some master hypnotist who uses his powers for nefarious 


purposes. 
One story to illustrate one view of the dangers of hypnotism. \ 


A doctor once brought me a patient for treatment by hyp- 

notism; when he introduced me to the patient and with the 
laudable intention of impressing him with my skill (I expect, as 
a matter of fact, he thought I did not look the part sufficiently), 
he said, ‘You know this doctor is such a powerful hypnotist 
that he could make’ you give him a cheque for a thousand 
pounds if he wanted to’. The patient got up and left the room, 


and nothing would pcos him to come back; and I don’t | 


blame him. Petes 


« 
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In his tail on June 6, Mr. Oliver Baldwin discussed the follows 
ing. films: 


: EMPEROR JONES (American)—* shows Paul Robeson and a 


_ Negro cast in some magnificent acting. The film is based on the © 


stage-play by Eugene O’Néeill: as a stage-play Robeson makes 


_ @ great drama out of the story, but as a film it does not come off. _ 


_ It deals with an escaped Negro convict who manages to depose 
the native king and starts to rule the people as Emperor Jones. 
Finally there is a revolution. He takes to the jungle and en- 
‘deavours to escape, and ‘then he hears the tom-toms. When 
- dawn rises, he finds he has walked in full circle, and with the 


last: bullet of his revolver he falls dead among his people and — 


‘drums cease’, 


Tue ScoTLAND YARD MYSTERY (British)—‘concerns insur- 
ance frauds coupled with a peculiar form of apparent murder 


_and the unravelling of the power behind all this. Gerald du 


Maurier plays the Chief Inspector, and there are plenty of 
thrills. It is well acted, the dialogue is good, and the photography 
and cutting well above the average for a film of this type’. 


_ DESIGN FOR LIVING (American) from the play by Noel Coward. 
-—‘It says a good deal for the Director, Ernst Lubitsch, that he 
has made a good thing out of a thin story of some rather dull 
people. The story concerns a couple of artist friends in Paris 
who fall in with a young woman who works for an advertising 


agent. Frederic March and Gary Cooper are the artists, Miriam 


Hopkins the girl, and Edward Everett Horton the advertising 
man. The two friends and the girl set up house together, and 
after giving her affections first to one of the friends and then 
to her employer, she is pursued by the odd man out, and finally 
goes back to start again on the same platonic basis with the 
two- friends’. 


SONG OF THE PLOUGH (British) —‘i is meant to give an idea of 
farming life in Sussex. It has some lovely photographs of the 
_ South Downs, but I should think the people who made it have 
never spent more than a week-end i in the country in their lives, 
and the film has urban conception written all over it’, 


that perhaps this marvellous improvement was due to a 


get POON “ a 


on his leg. A man with no hat, and with broken shoes, 
and with an old rag tied round his head. A man 
4 who had been soaked in water, and smothered in 
find; and lamed by stones, and cut by flints, and stung by 

Pee nettles, and torn by briars; who limped and shivered, and 
me glared and growled; and whose teeth chattered in his head’, 


pen in Great Expectations, of the escaped convict surprising Pip in 
. the churchyard, he wanted us to be sorry for him. The con- 
victs of those days certainly deserved our sympathy, especially 
those who were transported, and you'll remember Abel 
Magwitch, to give the man his name, was transported to New 
South Wales. I remember, when I was a boy, seeing one of the 
old Australian convict ships in the Mersey. She had been long 
disused, but refitted and moored in a dock, where people could 
go over her, after paying an entrance fee. I think the money 
went to the Prison Gate Mission. It is many years ago now, 
but the impression the visit left upon me was one of utter 
cruelty. The ship was fitted up more like some floating menag- 
erie for bringing wild animals home from Africa, than for 
human freight. 


From the Uanroductive Treadmill— _ 


eae When transportation ceased, and convicts were confined in 
m3 ~ State prisons like Millbank, punishment was still the chief aim 
ns) of the authorities. Men were kept for long periods in solitary 
confinement that they might ruminate upon their sins, or given 
work to do on the treadwheel which was utterly unproductive. 
A similar policy was latterly followed in the administration of 
our local prisons, especially after they were taken: over by the 
State. 
» You will remember the lines from the Ballad of Reading 

Gaol’, written forty years ago: 

We banged the tins, and bawled the hymns, oe 

»_ And sweated on the mill: 3 sige nt 

But in‘the heartof-every.man- =~ 4 ri -7)ahS at 

Terror was lying still. r 

That system has been swept away, but the modern policy of 

trying to employ prisoners in a useful occupation is not anew 
one. When the local prisons were a charge upon the rates, the 
justices naturally sought opportunities of employing prisoners. 
in some profit-making enterprise, which would help to make 
the prison self-supporting. At Preston prison there was a 
cotton-weaving factoryin which a hundred-and-fifty men were 
employed. At Norwich they made -fishing-nets, and other 
prisons became great centres of trade and manufacture. Trade 
managers, as well as instructors, were engaged at high:salaries, 
and in some cases even commercial travellers were employed. 


and shoes, not only for the home market but for.sale: abroad. 
One of. the last: of the local prisons: to maintain a successful 
trading establishment was Wakefield. Right down to 1878, 
when the prison was taken over by the Government, they con- 
tinued to make rugs and mats there, which gave the County 
Authorities a gross revenue of £40,000 a year. 

Several things killed these earlier efforts at prison indus- 
tries. The prisoners were allowed to mix indiscriminately 


which was introduced, often resulted in prisoners being dis- 
_ charged with more money in their possession than they could 
have saved in the same time outside. Payment was made 


skilled, but hardened, criminal fared better than the unskilled 
petty offender. All these factors tended to discredit the sys- 
tem, but what ‘really killed it was the opposition of em~ 
ployers and workers from outside. This opposition was quite 


rates, the prisoners’ wages were relatively small, and it was 
always possible for prison-made goods ‘to undercut goods 
made by free labour. Today the goods made in our prisons are 
_ either for their own use, or for other Government departments.. 
- The Commissioners’: best customers are’ the’ Post: Offite; 
mee ‘the War Office, and the Office of ote Wit 


FEARFUL man, all-in coarse grey, with a great iron 


reasonable, for the upkeep of the prisons was a charge on the ~ 


By Lilt Golebal SIR VIVIAN HENDERSON 


Dickens was a great artist, and when he painted that picture _ 


wards and forwards to their job, as the lorry makes a double — oe 4 


All kinds of things were made—mats, brushes, clothes, boots — 


during their work. The system of profit-sharing and payment, ~ 


. according to skill, and with little regard to conduct, sothat the - 
_ of 3d. For every yard in excess of this minimum he recei 
farthing. When it is impossible to measure work, the me 


_ grade depends on efficiency. The results of this scheme have 


in its experimental stage. Some of you may think 
mz work, as ere are | baertires and fed, oad to eo 


Perhaps it was just a coincidence that ied the Commi 
sioners decided to experiment with a payment scheme, 
employ prisoners on land reclamation, they selected Waket 
prison, which, more than fifty years before, had establis 
such a reputation : for itself as a trading centre. _- 

Wakefield is a typical Yorkshire town. Before you have been 
there half-an-hour, you will have found that the ticket — 
collector, the porter, the newsagent, and the ‘policeman of 
whom you ask the way, all seem to remind you of Jess Oakroyd — st 
in the Good Companions. You would not be surprised to see 
Miss Trant come suddenly round the corner in her car, but, 
as a matter of fact, I think it is the Deputy Governor come to — 
take us out to the place, about seven miles away, where the —- 
prisoners are reclaiming land. When we arrive, we turn in — 
through an open gate, and follow a very rough road through a 
wood for about a mile until we reach a clearing. Here are two M 
wooden huts and some piles of logs. Beyond are two big open 
fields where the trees have been cut down, and the ground — z 
cleared. You will see about forty prisoners working, and 
planting potatoes, with three or four officers in charge of © a 
them. The men come out every morning in a motor lorry, — 
and bring a cold meal with them. They have their dinner at _ 
tea-time when they return to the prison. So far this experi- 
ment in outdoor labour has been a success, but they do not — 
do a full day’s work, owing to the time taken in going back- 
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journey. 
_ Of course the ‘men at. ‘Wakefield. are specially selected 
prisoners. They consist of a certain number of ‘star’ convicts, — 
first offenders, sent up from Maidstone; a number of ‘star’ 
locals, not habitual criminals, and a smaller number of n men 
belonging to the Special Class—young men with a- ‘more — 
criminal record, but chosen as likely to benefit from associa- 4 
tion with ‘star’ prisoners. The local prisoners are picked out 
and sent to Wakefield by the Governors of the prisons in the a ; 
North and Midlands. They must all be Physically Ti: and — 
setving sentences of six months or AGREE 


Fe the Learning ‘of a New "Frade 


Let’s get back to the prison, and have a look at the el 
Wakefield is the only prison which has a moulding shop. A_ 
young prisoner there, who had been unemployed before, told 
me he thought he had learnt enough in the shop to be able to 
pick up a job when he went outside again. You will also find 
gardening, carpentry, and twine-making going on, and, true — 
to her old traditions, Wakefield once more makes rugs, both 
on the frame and loom, Perhaps the best shop is the weaving — 
shop, where almost every kind of fabric used in the prison 
service is made by power. Here, in the making, you will find — 
women prisoners’ clothes, and nearly all the brown-and-blue 
kit worn by the Borstal lads. Power looms are expensive, but! 
I-hope we shall see more of them established as time goes on. 
There is a pene and bookbinding phone in “the course Ee " 
erection. f 

A most interesting experiment in the pape S 1sboatss 
was introduced at Wakefield in 1929. Under the scheme 
prisoners are divided into two stages. In the first stage aman 
gets no payment, and he is not eligible for promotion until he 
has been in the first stage twelve weeks. In the second stage ee 
a prisoner receives a payment based on output, when it is 
possible to measure work. For instance, a man working ona 
power loom is required to reach a minimum weekly output | P: 
130 yards of sheeting, before he receives the weekly pamoie e 
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placed in three grades and paid a weekly rate. ‘This includ 
the men working on the land reclamation scheme. The rates 
vary from 7d. to 3d. a week, and advancement toa higher: 


so far been satisfactory. There has been an increase in 
and an increased interest in the work, but the schem: 


reason why prisoners should receive any pa 
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trade, at State expense. Well, I think we have got to look at 


the question from a very broad point of view. To begin with, 
___ the payment is very small, hardly more than a token payment, 


but it is a token of industry and efficiency. Surely, if a small 
token payment is going to make it easier for us to turn men 
who might become lifelong criminals into industrious citizens, 
then the State is not going to be the loser in the long run? 
Think it over from that point of view. 

The men at Wakefield dine together in groups of ten or 
twelve. There are about two special grade men in each group, 
which is in charge of a specially selected prisoner, known as a 
stripe. A stripe prisoner is allowed certain privileges in view of 


_ his increased responsibilities. You will notice the resemblance 


’ 


od 


_.the journey. Only I 


“aT 


to the Borstal system of messing here. It has much to com- 
mend it. I have never believed in people having their meals 
alone if it could be avoided. It tends to bad manners, too much 
self-meditation, and often to indigestion, for talking makes us 
take time over our food. z 

Now let us leave Wakefield, and, again like Jess Oakroyd, 

travel south. We will go to the market town of Chelmsford 
in Essex, where the old County prison was reopened four years 
_ago for the reception of young convicts of 21-30, who are 
serving their first sentence of penal servitude, but all of whom 
have bad criminal records, and have been in prison before. A 
few years ago these men would have gone to Parkhurst or 
Dartmoor convict prisons, but it was decided to separate them 
from the older men. They are really very similar to the Special 
Class in our local prisons. 

There is a good deal of land at the back of Chelmsford 
prison, which will gradually be enclosed and used as a vege- 
table garden. There is still a lot of building going on, and 
there is an excellent bricklaying instructional class. An up-to- 
date tinsmith’s shop has been completed, and a wheelwright’s 
shop is being erected. When all this work is finished, the 
prison will have the most up-to-date workshops in the prison 
service, and it may be possible to experiment with some 
scheme of payment for labour. You will realise, however, that 
the type of man we are dealing with at Chelmsford is a much 
more difficult problem than the prisoner at Wakefield. 


‘Stages’ and ‘Promotion’ 

A system of stages for the prisoners has, however, been.set 
up at Chelmsford, and is working well on the whole, as very 
few of the men who have so far obtained the increased privi- 
leges of a higher stage have since lost them. through mis- 
conduct. A man remains in the first stage for twelve months. 
If he has then earned sufficient good conduct marks, and is 
recommended by the promotion board of the prison, he may 
go up to the second stage, and at intervals of six months, may 
rise to the fourth and top stage. In the second stage, men are 
allowed to associate together for reading or other recreation 
once a week. In the third stage, twice as often, and in the top 
stage on five days a week. The higher stages also carry in- 
creased privileges as to letters, visits from friends, and library 
books, but I will have something more to say about that side 
of prison life later on. ; 

You know how children at school tick off days on the 
calendar, as the holidays draw near. We sometimes do the 
same thing ourselves in the office or at home. Have you ever 
thought how a prisoner, serving a long sentence, must count 
each day as it passes? I never yet met a man who could not tell 
me the exact date his sentence expired, however Jong it might 
be. Now-a prisoner who is well-behaved; may earn remission of 
part of his sentence. Everyone who is sentenced to over a 
month’s imprisonment can earn remission up to one-sixth. 
A male convict can earn release up to one-fourth of his 
sentence, a woman convict up to one-third. I have several times 
tried to find out why this last distinction exists, but cannot 
discover. You will realise that, when a convict has a sentence 


___ of five years, fifteen months’ remission is worth working for, 


although, as a convict, he goes out of prison on licence, and 
not entirely free. One of the punishments which the visiting 
justices may inflict ona prisoner for misconduct, is to take away 
part or the whole of his remission marks. Men in the third 
and fourth stages at Chelmsford may earn a few days’ extra 
remission, and this is perhaps the most valued privilege of all. 


_ Whether you choose the railway or road, travelling down to 


Maidstone when the apple trees -are in blossom.is well worth 
don’t believe a Black Maria has any win- 
dows, so don’t choose that method of travelling. . 
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A Prison with a Printing and Bookbinding Shop 

_ Maidstone prison covers a large area, and here you will find . 
only male ‘star’. convicts, who have not been previously con- 
victed or are not considered to be of criminal habits. There is 
an excellent tinsmith’s shop here, and apart from Penton- 
ville, which is an ordinary London pristn for the north side of 
the Thames, Maidstone is at present the only. prison which has 
a printing and bookbinding shop. Here you will find in course 
of preparation all the many books, and forms, which are re- 
quired for the prison service. When you remember that there 
are some 38 prisons and Borstal Institutions in England and 
Wales (Scotland has its own prison service which is run quite 
separately) and that each of these prisons requires copies of 
printed regulations, diet sheets, medical officers’ returns, 
Governors’ returns, books for the. prison stewards and the 
staff, who are responsible for the accounts, the manufacturing 
work, and the stores, you will realise that this shop is kept 
fully occupied. Although very few of the prisoners employed 
here have any previous knowledge of the work, they are all 
serving long sentences, and often attain considerable skill be- 
fore they are discharged on licence. 

As at Chelmsford, the prisoners, if of good conduct, can 
pass through various stages. As a matter of fact, the regulations 
lay down that a system of progressive stages should be estab- 
lished at every prison, but it is very difficult to develop such a 
system in an ordinary prison with men serving short sentences. 
There are really three prisons inside Maidstone; Howard 
House, the Main Prison, and the Round House. Howard 
House contains fifty young convicts, and they get their stage 
privileges somewhat earlier than in the main prison. They 
must spend six months in the first stage before promotion, 
and twelve months in each of the next two, before entering the 
fourth or special stage. 

All the older convicts enter the main prison, and here they 
must do eighteen months in the first stage, six months in the 
second, and two years in the third, so that, while the younger 
convicts in Howard House may get into the special stage after 
two-and-a-half years, the older ones must take four years to do 
so. Tea in association once or twice a week is the only privilege 
of the first stage. In the next stage they always. have tea.to- 
gether, and a newspaper in circulation at tea-time on Satur- 
days and Sundays. In the third stage, all midday meals are 
taken together, and other meals together at weckends. 


Wages at a Penny a Day 


The special stage prisoners have all their meals together in 
what is known as the Round House, and are allowed news- 
papers. They can earn a penny a day, and this may be spent on 
jam and tobacco. Some of you-may say, “What nonsense, 
allowing convicts jam!’ I don’t agree with you. Remember pro- 
motion to these higher stages is a privilege, and not a right. It 
depends on good conduct and industry, and many prisoners 
never reach the highest stages at all, although, of course, the 
level of conduct in Maidstone is high, because these men are 


all ‘star’ convicts, and after release, very few of them ever get 


into trouble again. Anyhow.a pennyworth of jam a day doesn’t 
go very far, and a man may have to do four years before-you can 
get it. I believe it’s possible to make about thirty cigarettes 
with about four pennyworth of tobacco, but I doubt if the 
cigarettes last very long. 

There is at least one trade carried on at every prison, but the 
shops are not all up-to-date, and the industries vary from the 
uneconomic hand-sewing of mail-bags, to the more productive 
trades we have seen carried on at Wakefield and Maidstone. 
New inventions affect prison employment as they affect indus- 
tries outside. When the Navy depended on canvas, ropes and 
spars, some 4,000 prisoners were kept employed picking 
oakum, but the coming of steam and the ironclad destroyed 
the value of that industry. Basket-making used to be an im- 
portant occupation, and there are still three prisons with 
basket-making shops. Baskets were largely used by. the 
Admiralty for coaling ships, but now that oil fuel has replaced 
coal, there’s not the same demand for them. I hope it will be 
possible later on to modernise all prison workshops, and also 
to employ more prisoners on land cultivation or reclamation. 
After all, if the training is-to be of value, it should be given in 
the same sort of workshop as a prisoner will find outside, and 
the occupation should:be a useful one. However heavy or -dis- 
agreeable a task may be, if.a prisoner knows that its accom- 
plishment will serve some purpose, then he is more likely to 
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perform i it ina ee frame of mind, and to bis by it. I think 


_ ‘we proved, last century, that artificial employment, like the 


treadwheel, given as a punishment, only demoralised SI: 
prisoner ; and destroyed ; any industrial efficiency he ever had. 
Of course - there i is a minority of prisoners whose outlook is. 


so violent or anti-social that -you can do nothing with them, 


but most ‘people who go to prison are normal men and women. 


Surely it-is-our business to-help, that majority. to keep out of 
_ prisonin future, by trying to teach them that honest work pays. 


in the long run? : pake 
Nor hanks to the modern, policy of. allowing. prisoners to, asso- 


ciate at work; isolation has not the terrors it once shad. Ever. 
since the War, i it has been the practice to have a weekly reading 
of news. to prisoners. Last: year.a prison newspaper was pro- © 


duced and supplied to every prisoner at Parkhurst. and Worm- 
wood Scrubs. This experiment has proved successful, and is to 
be extended, Under. present prison rules, every prisoner is 
allowed to write, and receive, a letter on admission. Afterwards 
he may send and receive a letter and a visitor from outside at 
least every two months. If a prisoner behaves and. reaches a 
higher stage, he may have more visits and more letters. 

‘He may start with one library book: in: his cell: Convicts; 


however, in their higher stages, may have»as ‘many.as three 


books a week: Prison libraries used to be very bad, and consist 
chiefly of dry. works on theology, and-very dull and lengthy. 
novels, varied by Little. Lord Fauntleroy and Eric or Little by 
Little; The Swiss Family Robinson; and one or two old friends 
of that type. ‘The librarians ate ‘red band’ men, who can safely 
be left.to work-alone, and they -have-done much to: improve 


_ library catalogues.’ There are many well-read prisoners, and the 
average prisoner. has-a sound: taste for.a book: which is well - 


written. The Commissioners are only allowed avery small 
amount for books, but, thanks to private gifts, there has been 
some improvement in ‘prison-libraries in the last few~ years. 
Within: the‘limitations of the library a prisoner is allowed to 
choose the book, or type of book, he wishes. If you have any 
good books or magazines you no longer require,’ they will be 
welcome at any prison or: Borstal -you are interested. in, and 
you will widen the pence s shoice of a book. At Wakeheld 


THE MAIN. ANNOUNCEMENT cof our Photographic Competition 
will be found in our Editorial notes (page 989), where atten- 


‘tion i is drawn to certain new features which it embodies. The 


rules of the Competition are as follows: 


Drie ae aN 


%; The Competition will be run from July 2 2 to August 3 
inclusive.. 

U2 cA: different subject j is set or each eee rani entries should 
reach THE LISTENER office between the Monday and Friday of 
that week (inclusive). The. prize-winning. photograph in each 


subject group will. be published on the Wednesday week 


after the closing date for that. group.: Entries _ submitted at 


_ any.time other.than during the week ar which Spee ate. intended 


will not be considered. 

“3: “ prize of ‘Ten Guineas i is eficred: 56 the ‘best pustsarieh 
in each group. The Editor reserves’ the right to reproduce non- 
Pens photographs at the esis ratés;- 2s i 3 


- Whole page ~ Two Guineas - ae 
Half pares sy One- atid a half Guineas . 
Minimum ©.) 2. 4 One Guinea =~ ; 


The above sums, as also the prize money, Will Suceaes: the 


first British, rights of eros acc in the photographs con- 
o CORNER hes, ; 


4. Pane. Sapsaiied” must be. ‘not less. than. 6i ins. by. Bi ins. 


and not more than Io ins. by 12 ins. he and competitors ey 


are asked to send their- prints “unmounted, . Hefae ts 
«5. Each: ‘photograph ‘entered must be Bes clearly on ‘the 
back with the name and address of the sender, the title of the 
photograph, and the group for which it is submitted. 
6. No photograph may be entered for the competition which 
has previously been published elsewhere. 
' 7, Photographic prints sent in will not be returned to the 
owners unless accompanied by a np ee addressed envelope 


of Bppropr tits size, = 


7 - 


~ 


- Photographic Competition — ee ao Sis : 


E-ay Landscape and seascape ; 


,, 
€ 


rv is a eres of ‘foreign ones which can be lent to any 
foreigners in our prisons. About 500 Sgro are convicted — 
in our Courts every year. mies 4% Bae 


Evening Classes and: alee "Falke for: Prisoners - 


Every prison’ has an educational adviser, generally an 
official of the Local Education Authority. ‘Evening | classes and 
lectures. for well-behaved prisoners are organised with his 


help, and the subjects range from elementary.-education to 


shorthand, advanced book-keeping and machine-drawing. The — 


Wireless. talks on economic and foreign languages are alsq used; 


and at Maidstone there is a prison orchestra. Books, lectures, ll 


letters, visits, all have.one main object, to - 
becoming so isolated from the world outside that he will find — 
it almost impossible to re-establish. himself there again...) 

. Some of you may think that the description I have given of 
prison life makes it sound too comfortable. After all, if a pris= 
oner behaves and responds to training, he should be given 


“some encouragement. Bread and water, and separate. confine> — 


ment, still exist as punishments, which can be given, fora 


limited period, for serious prison offences. There is also one 


aspect of prison life which it is difficult for us to. appreciate, 
You read your paper every day, you get letters (although some 
of them may be bills), you see your family and friends, you 
walk about—in fact, you are as free as we can ever be in this 
world. Not so the prisoner. Once he enters the prison gate he is 


largely cut off from the world, and a man coming out-after a 


Jong'sentence will not only find many of his friends and rela-_ 


_tions dead, his children almost strangers to him, but even his — 


own home. town so changed he will hardly know it. Let us try - 
to remember how Tennyson described the return. home. of the — 
Pa cl Enoch Arden, aftermany years; 7 ay 
_.. Then down the long street having slowly stolen; A 

- His heart foreshadowing all calamity, reer 8. 8 

- His eyes upon the stones, he reached the home-2 “es ares & 

_ - Where Annie lived and loved him, andhisbabes 

_ In those far-off seven happy years were born; mS coeiien 

- But finding neither light nor murmur there . _ a 

-- (A bill of salé gleam’d thro’ the drizzle) crept a 
os Still downward thinking ae or Re te ‘me! ures 


8. The decision of the Editor | is final, and no correspondence 
can be entered into with regé rard to his judgment. ep EE 


‘-g. Parcels or envelopes” containing entries must an ‘marked 


revent aman 


4 


= 
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a 
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‘LIsTENER Photographic Competition’, and the Editor cannot i 


accept responsibility for E Phonan ee in transit. 
List of Subjects Or aia os estes ats oe wee ee 
eer tae eae ork - Publication of ~ 
3 prize-winning — 
. Photograph” 
» 2 July 8 


Subject Sending-in Dates 
; ae 26! 
se: Life and recent ovelone Be Naar a 
ments in European COURS + 3-5) ue pee c 
PITIES bee ak os Peer ere ae er 
“i ta1 0: illustrate social, econ- igi es olde orto glen aa rena 
4",comic, and ,political ques- - ts. = haa ie R 
: stions duting the Jastifivels, Ussher ree aaae 
et YEAS 2 Soe eat Sees Srereegar ie :. 9513 pees oe ek aS. 5 
3. “Architectural and arch@eo- rae Sitthie a casa’ ; 
logical.-_ sth Petr da. & 2 33 SOHO 
4. Action: Heinen or other te ae -23+27°- 
Se: ‘Night photography - ie ~30“Aug: x pice be 
6. Industry _ pena iag eS apie Aue 6-10 a <p eae 
_ Abstract ‘composition, Wash! “lee. gecg ne  e 
In which lighting and/or 
_ arrangement of phe? Poise teetey Si Uae : 
ae the main interest _ a EE EA 
8, Scientific — a BRE cE 
To include, as eel as all ; 
ordinary scientific sub- 
jects, microphotography 


and X-ray photography. ,, 20-24 
9. ‘Wireless = 
Toinclude photographs of ' 
27-31 


any aspect of this subject ,, 
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raph: Edith 


The “Man with the Camera 


/ mane! ie cAction 1X ei. ins 


- The Need for ‘Reality Thinking’ : a 


ae Biicriion between Professor H. ‘LEVY and a CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGIST _ % 


. ROFESSOR H. LEVY: It — has een said, Mr. environment or in altering that environment as far as possible, a 
Psychologist, that there is Psychology but there are many _It is, however, not simply a passive memory machine. It is an 
_psychologies. Now, broadly speaking, I suppose the active sampling organ. It takes samples of life. A thought, for 
br problems you people are concerned with are those that ¢xample, is an experimental nibble at life which does not neces- 
relate to thinking and feeling. How does it come about then that _ sarily commit the individual to action. Mind also is active in the 
. . there are different schools of psychology? Is it simply a difference Sense that it gives orders either to advance on life or to retreat _ 
ee in the part of the subject these groups study, or is there also from life. It therefore shares more or less directly in all human 
eh something fundamental, a vital difference in method? behaviour. I might add that it has a structure of its own, a — 
; PsycHoosisT: In both, I should say. In the first place it | psychic structure, as we call it, with different distinguishable — 
deperids on the extent to which the thinking process is con- Parts, and that it deals with psychic energies in a variety of ways. 
sidered apart from the human being who does the thinking. It operates unceasingly, although that part commonly called — 
_.-—s«#For example; if you are concerned only with what may be Comsciousness is to a very large extent unaware of its activities. — 3 
regarded as pure thought processes, you may study logic, or, Levy: You and I are not going to get any further unless we 
alternatively, the thought constructions of insane persons. If cam agree about a common language. You say the mind is an 
you are concerned with the mental capacities possessed by organ and yet it has a psychic structure and deals with pevenie P 

: various people, you may proceed to apply certain well-known energies, and you imply that a part of it is unconscious. I find i in 

r ‘tests’ of abilities or intelligence. I personally am interested the dictionary that ‘psychic’ means mental or nim pigsicas. 
rather in the interplay between emotion, thought and action in which tells me precisely nothing more. — rx 
everyday life; for instance, the way in which the work of mindis ~ PsycHoLocist: Well, we needn’t quarrel scars terms: 
helped or hindered by our fears and hatreds. Clinical psychology is an empirical science and stands: or falis 
_ Lxvy: Good; that happens to be the part of the subject of on its capacity to explain, or sometimes to’ predict, human — 
special interest to us. We are very anxious to appreciate how our behaviour. It is concerned in the first place with the feelings, 
thinking may be warped by our past histories. I am trying to thoughts and: observed or reported actions of man in sickness 
appraise the world about us for what it is, but one of my diffi- and in health. After prolonged study of this material, clinical 
culties is that I and my hearers have all had special experiences psychology has evolved certain working conceptions of practical 
in life; we have all lived our own very peculiar lives and so we _Value. It is ready to discard them if. and when they Eres cn 

have our own sets of prejudices and biases. From the various inadequate or valueless.. ~ 


af conversations we have held so far it is clear we are each wearing  — Levy: Very well, mind is a conception you have found er, a 
pe our own set of coloured glasses. In trying to see what the world This applies, I suppose, to the term ‘unconscious’ which you a 
we live in, and hammer at, is like, we are also trying to appre- include in your conception of mind? AN a ee 
_ ciate the kind of colour our glasses have and how they got it. Do PsYCHOLOGIST: Most emphatically; the conceptions of an 
you follow what I mean? unconscious partof mind and of unconscious ideas were — 
% . »PsycHo.oeist: Yes, Ido, and I admire your coutage: You are originally forced on the Viennese doctor, Freud, as the result 
oe vagh i attempting the most difficult of human tasks, to see yourself and of investigating certain neurotic conditions of mmd—obsessions, 
or your prejudices in relation to your environment, to become. aS we call them: for instance, hysterical phobias and such like, 
aware of them and to appreciate how they came to be. That is_ He was led to the conclusion’ that: a number of primitive 


what I call Reality Thinking. If you are successful you will emotional tendencies, loves and hatreds, fears and fantastic 
become actually alive to the world about yous instead of remain- ideas about the external world, exist in an active state inapart 
ing heavily chained to the past. of mind which is under ordinary circumstances barred. from s 
Levy: Well, a fortnight ago we had a word expert here, and consciousness. This is a working conception which fifty years of 
he shook us a bit by showing us how easily we populated the _ research has strengthened in every possible direction, = 
_ world with bogus beings, simply because we were being tripped Levy: Very well, all I am anxious to ensure is that if these an 
up with the tricks of language. He asserted that we must same terms are used in other fields no confusion should arise, _ 
always make certain that to every word and idea there corre- Nowtell me something of the stumbling-blocks you have found: 
iS oe sponded the thing or the process, otherwise we might be talking _ that stand in the way of clear thinking. = =~ 
ofa fiction; I should like you to help us by showing us in the _ PsycHotocist: The first stumbling-block is simply” that 
same way the snares into which we may fall in trying to arrive straight thinking, what I shall call ‘Reality Thinking’, the seeing 
at correct ideas. _ of things as they are, is an unexpectedly difficult and Spe 
‘PsycHoLocisT: In that case I should say that the most eat process. The fact is that on every possible opportunity the mind _ 
ant thing is to study the various ways in which mind works _ gives up the attempt and relapses into the pppoaie of this, what — 
from infancy to old age. The mind is not as simple a business _ we call ‘Phantasy Thinking’. f 
_as you mightimagine at first sight. Take a child, for instance . ' Levy: Are we aware of that when it takes pba ‘toe 
__ ‘Levy: Now look here, I’m not going to be tricked at the very _ PsycuoLocist: Of some forms, yes, asin the ordinary day nk 
- beginning of this talk. I said, Word, Idea, and Thing or Process, dreams, but by no means all. The greatest part of unconscious “ee 
Idea—Thinking, Word, T-h-i-n-k-i-n-g . . Object—the Brain, — thinking i is phantastic. Phantasy thinking, whether conscious or 
the thinking box, the grey matter in the head. What isthe object — unconscious, is an attempt to gratify wishes that, ae one reason 
corresponding to this word and idea ‘mind’ you have been or another, cannot be satisfied. . 
: Re. using? Why not use the word brain and say the brain thinks? _ Levy: But surely a good deal of thinking i is done for ‘the direct 7 
_ Aren’t the two words ‘brain’ and ‘thinking’ good enough—the pleasure it-gives the thinker? I can enjoy a whole evening at — 
one for the object and the other for the process? mathematics, completely immersed in at and. at the: end tear bh 
_ PsycHo.osist: No. Thinking is only one of the activities of . what I have worked at. om er 
- mind, To use the term ‘brain’ is not only inconvenient but | PsycHoLosIsT: Yes, it is true that the adil gets pleasure out ‘ z 
a misleading. It hides the fact that so far as the springs of human of thinking for its own sake. But we must not forget that in © 
behaviour are concerned, the study of anatomy or physiology _ childhood the aim of phantasy thinking, conscious and uncon- 
leads science up a blind alley. scious, is almost exclusively to induce pleasure and avoid pain. 
Levy: But I was not suggesting that a study of ahatomy or Levy: But surely what you are calling phantasy thinking is a 
At: physiology will tell us everything about behaviour or the think- | sometimes imaginative, and the imagination can be very useful — 
- sing process: All I am concerned about at the moment is that we _ in thinking. It may suggest possibilities, real things to look for. 
cies should not use an abstract noun ‘mind’, for something that.can - . PsyCHOLOGIST: Certainly, imagination can bea powerful instru~ 
~ equally well ‘be represented by a word ‘alzeady in use—‘brain’. . ment of discovery and research when used by an adult; perhaps, 
_ Tell me what this mind i is, so that I can see how it differs from indeed, the most powerful. The trouble is that a child is much 
the thinking brain. more ‘concerned with hopes and fears than with r cai 
- PsyCHOLOGIST: Mind i is an organ of a highly spesintised kind, constantly disappointed and constantly afraid, ‘and ‘ 
Seat, is used to assist Be aaeouel ? in SORE himself to his comfort itself and reassure itself ce Playing and mi 


he hil 
i ‘the c 
Py: 


No, it persists taker adult life; won er that 


ay 


a fo man, he Ends ete g to fake ke into pets or to use hie 
“a thought to distort reality. He refuses to see the real world as it is, 
7 and uses every trick from Plain lying to coments loss of MeMOrY 
to escape from reality. — 

ae Levy: Would a describe for me, sg some of the more 


we try to rid ourselves of a state of guilt, which we don’t want 
“to: Tecognise, by passingit onin the form of a condemnation of the 
same offence in other people. ‘We behave then very like the 
_ Savage who invents evil spirits, makes them as it were responsible, 
and proceeds to try and exorcise them. This is a form of ‘moral’ 
: _ interference, and it may interfere — -ceagel with our seeing 
ge world as it really is. 

- Levy: Yes. This is obviously fairly common. Is this the same 
as what is known as animism, where our ancestors have made 
eeeeenal objects into gods and devils? 

. _PsycuoLoeist: Yes. But civilised man uses the same method 
Be en the cradle to the grave. For example, a child who hates his 
4 - nurse may tell you—not that he hates the nurse, but that the cat 
_ hates the nurse. What is more, the child will proceed to ‘reform’ 
this monstrous depravity on the cat’s part by smacking it! An 
eo adult with an uneasy conscience will as likely as not find 
_ plausible reasons for reforming anything from food and 
, ‘- _ clothes to philosophy or religion, 
= Levy: I am afraid I must have an uneasy conscience! Moir 
Pe o nitie is, then, that both wittingly and unwittingly we conspire 
to hide the truth about our feelings concerning ourselves and 
concerning the world around us by burying these feelings under 
a so-called rational exterior. I:see that in advertisements. Drink. 
ra “8 so-and-so’s. beer, not because it pays them for you to drink it, 


4 


people giving me their reasons for doing something, and I can 

"see quite well that the reasons are very secondary—they just like 

doing it and they find the explanation after the fact.» 

_ PsycHOLoGiIsT: That is so. All people, whether they are aware 
of it or not, have emotional prejudice or bias, likes and dislikes. 

Even when they are aware of it you rarely find them confessing 

to prejudice. They do not want to recognise their bias for what 
- itis, and they do not want you:to recognise it either. They offer 

_ you instead a ‘reasoned’ explanation. 

_ Levy: This seems to suggest then that the proper line of 
__ approach towards reality thinking is: first to expose our own 
biases and prejudices and then to build reasonably on the result 


‘ sp exposc a bias will destroy it? I have allsorts of likes and dislikes—- 
_l am pretty certain that-many of them would remain, even if I 
Snedimne conscious of the fact that I had them. They would be 
eee changed, I suppose, if I became conscious of them, but 
they would not be destroyed. I am a bit faddy about food, for 
_ instance, but knowing that doesn’t change my fads. ~— 

_ PsycuoLocist: That depends to some extent on the depth of 
- the bias. Our biases have their origin in our childhood and there- 

fore lie very deeply rooted in us. The most we can usually do is 

_ to become aware of their existence, and ‘allow for them’ in our 


ith our pli ae is the existence of primitive impulses of 


Me "unconscious part of our atti we are piasonally safe. But if they 
should gather strength they are liable to burst through into con- 


ee 


the most dangerous sources of interference. is the persistence in 
the adult mind of a childish mentality. If a perfectly normal 
It walking along the Strand were suddenly to develop the 
_ state of mind and impulsiveness of a small child we should rush 
for our own safety to put him in a straitjacket. It does not 
7 Sic to most of us that a child should be impul- 

01 a aienatege pipesaae Vere of life. A 


oft 
” 


it ok not interfere with his eens to the Mo 


3 life is very much concerned with dangers and disasters _ 
from” tabing 3 an | exact a 


Bes ocr. There i is the common case, oe Sadek Wika é 


_ but because it is medicinally good for you! I have often watched - 


of that exposure. You are not suggesting, I suppose, that to — 


conduct of life. The greatest hindrance to our growing at one | 


‘sciousness and distort our relations to the real world. One of 


cunconscious | ph: 


hare ‘Does aitnes mean’ “that i 


anxieties, that is going to prevent peopl 
measure of real dangers in the real world? ; 
PsYCHOLOGIST: Yes, most decidedly. I bokere that a weet ded 


of the inertia shown by people in society about. impending 
disasters to the community, such as impending. war or social 
calamity, arises simply from the fact that owing to their uncon- 


scious preoccupation with idea-anxieties of eos own wey have 


developed a blind spot for realities. 7S 
Levy: Then you do not think that a soot nee ie a news- '* 
paper, for example, to take only one, represents one of the forces _ 


that deflects people’s minds from the strict realities? 


PsYCHOLOGIST: Yes, of course I do. But a newspaper is after 
all only a projection of a human being, that is to say,itholdsup 
a mirror to life. The reader will find in its pages illustration after 
illustration of his own impulses and his own phantasy life. If 

-man were not fundamentally irrational he would not be irra-_ 
tionally influenced by irrational newspapers. — bred i 


Levy: I wonder if he would have irrational. newspapers in 
that case? But turning now to the main object of this series, we 
have so far found ourselves immersed largely in economic and 
moral issues. Why, on your view, is there so mmicht one? 
thought about these issues? 


PsycHo.ocist: In the first place, these economic aoe real 


issues belong to different departments of mind, both conscious 


‘and unconscious. On the whole, economic organisation is bound. 


up with the impulses for self-preservation, whilst ethical or 
moral issues are mainly concerned with the impulses of love 
and aggression. But, as you know, love and hate can both put 
us off our food—that is to say, interfere with rational action. 

Levy: But if, as you suggest, we have been under the influence 
of moral impulses since infancy, why are we not all paragons of 
virtue? 

PsYCHOLOGIST: Because in the unconscious the forces of love 


and hate are much more powerful and unstable than they are in — 
the conscious mind. In the conscious mind love alone is our. 


source of virtue, hence we seek to deny or forget our hate. 
Given sufficient strength, hate will not be denied. : 
- Levy: Is it then, you think, because we nticonectmaet hate 
that we tolerate so much human misery in others? 
PsYCHOLOGIST: Partly, but also because we are unconsciously 
tempted to exploit external evil in the interests of our own peace 


of mind. The easiest form of atonement for our own short 


comings is to let others suffer. 

Levy: It certainly is a new view to me to regard the miseries 
of unemployment as an atonement for my shortcomings! If the 
self-preservation impulses were not unconsciously interfered 
with by irrational impulses, do you hold that economic prob- 
lems would be satisfactorily solved in a few generations? Let m= 
put it this way. If we were not irrationally nervous about our- 
selves, should we recognise that we can secure our own well- 
being by ensuring the well-being of others? ; - ; 

PsYCHOLOGIST: Yes, that is one example, but it is so Sines 
cated. The trouble is that real anxieties stir up at the same time 
unreal ones and consequently make us act and think irration- 
ally. Just look at Europe, supposedly civilised, recently deci- 
mated by war, full of almost insane suspicion and fear, shouting 
for cures for other people’s folly, for dictators or idealised 
democracies or what not. And all the time the huge mass of 


ordinary people appears to be interested not in the graver issues, 


but in the latest breach-of-promise case, or the latest man-hunt. 
Levy: Do you foresee any change in this confusion between 
rational and irrational thought and action in man? — 
PsycHoLocist: That depends on whether man is ase to 
achieve a more successful control of the primitive impulses he 
inherits and of the pose siege oe anxieties he errs 
in childhood. 
_ Levy: What kind of social organisation is necessary for this? 
Can this be done by education in the ordinary sense? 
Psycuo.ocist: I'am afraid not. By the time a child és 
reached the school age of five, his most important reactions to 
life are already established. The problems of chailiaamad are 
-essentially problems of childhood. 
’ Levy: That is certainly a sweeping statement. And the solu 
tion-of these problems lies where, do you suppose? 
PsYCHOLOGIST: Only long and arduous research will tell 1 us 
how or how far they can be solved. At the moment we can only 


mdens some of eee errors to aver’ ikon knowing: what the 


ultimate effect of their elimination would be. 


e* LEVY: Well, what, Speaking generally, would you recommend? | 


PsyCHOLOGIST: First and foremost that the adult generation 
should try to avoid revenging itself for its own discomforts and 
conflicts by aggravating mental conflict in its children. 

Levy: This sounds terrible. Do you mean a conscious and 
deliberate revenge? 


PsycHOLoGist: No, because in most cases it is offset by a. 


genuine adult care for the children. Hence the revenge tendency 
is concealed by an apparently praiseworthy urge to ‘bring 
them up’. It is the same blind urge to reform which interferes 
So seriously with man’s capacity to adapt himself to his sur- 
roundings. 

Levy: You suggest that there i is a vicious circle? in the relations 
of one generation to another which slows down rational adapta- 
tion, the parents stimulating in the children what had been 
produced in themselves? 


‘PsycHOLOGIsT: Yes, I do. Man goes on through the centuries 
fighting endless emotional battles with himself, his parents; 
his neighbours and his children, the result of which is that he 
tends to remain helpless in the face of-the simplest social 
problems. And it indeed sometimes comes to this, that it is 
even a relief to him to neglect his own interests. It is scarcely 
an exaggeration to say that man’s relation to his primitive emo- 
tions is that of a baby perched on an elephant trying to guide it 
with reins of pink ribbon. When the elephant chooses to be 
guided by the pink ribbon alone, man flatters himself and calls 
the reins reason. But it is always a mistake to underestimate 
the strength of the elephant. 

. * * * 


PRoFessor Levy: Last week we looked at the history of man’s 
physical structure; we saw something of his powers and his limita- 
tions. Now we have dipped into some of the mental difficulties 
that face us, and this also has come with something of a shock. 
For don’t we rather flatter ourselves that we stand outside all 
these complications, making balanced and unprejudiced judg- 
ments about truth? Here and now we must destroy that illusion. 


Like the convalescent, we can realise just how ill we have been, 


and just why so much of the world about us seems confused 
and unclear. When, therefore, I ask you finally to rid yourselves 


of the illusion that you and your minds are a sort of absolute | 


measure of the world about you, all I am doing is to repeat 


on the plane of mental events what I said last week on the 


physical, ‘that you cannot separate yourself and your mental 
processes from the environment with which they are interlocked. 
You cannot pull yourself up by your bootlaces, 


But beware. If you accept this you accept a enianana: that 
cuts out. whole systems of philosophy. Any philosophical 
outlook, any system of world understanding that depends on 
the truth of a picture of the following type will be false. Imagine 
yourself standing aloof from the universe. There it is, a thing 
apart, running along on its own, unaffected by your studying it. 
Presently, having seen and heard as much as you have been 
able-to.see and hear, you proceed to propound a philosophy of 
it all. The world exists out there, objectively, and you are a 
disembodied external mind ruminating on its meaning. But how 
fantastic this is! We can realise now that the world is not indif- 
ferent to our study of it. We cannot acquire an understanding 
of it except by tampering with it, by experimenting with it, 
and by changing it. All science is evidence of that. The 
Psychologist has shown that to go on behaving as if we 
were impartial, pretending to stand above our own likes and 
dislikes is really a pose, a piece of self-delusion. Let us, therefore, 
boldly admit that each of us is biased, and that unless he makes 
himself aware of his biases and drags them up to the light he 
will merely be flying from reality. As a matter of fact,we could 
find many illustrations of this sort of thing in the talks we 
have already had. Practically all our specialists have been 
anxious to maintain that they were impartial, unbiased, and that 
in their specialist capacity they stood outside moral and 
emotional problems. They wanted us to think of them as himan 
beings working in a non-human way, pute thinking machines, 


_ unaffected by the moral consequences of what they were doing. 


We saw the same thing with the Politician. Did he not also tell 
us that he was opposed to the other parties because they were 
biased? I said at the time that no doubt the leaders of the other 
parties would say precisely the same thing. What we are really 


saying, at least in the first instance, is “never mind the reasons 


, crak are Belaee Brough? Tora: “but rather. Be us look for the e | 


‘now become large-scale monopoly—rail transport, for instance, 


desires that have called these reasons forth’. 

Now please don’t jump to the opposite extreme end imagine 2 
am suggesting that reason plays no part or even a sees 4: 
part. No! All I am arguing for is that we will make a gross mis- 
take if in our processes of reasoning and analysis we fail to be- 
come aware of what desires underlie the argument. We call in — 
reasoning for the purpose of adapting our desires to the objec- 
tive world. We try our desires out under intellectual analysis, — 
and then put them into practice. Intellectual analysis and prac- 
tice are the tests we use to see whether our desires are real work- 
able feelings, that is to say feelings that can be satisfied by — 
changes in the environment which are in our power to make. _-__ 

Now notice what the Psychologist suggests. If our desires 
cannot be made to fit a possible situation we do one of-two 
things. Either we recognise the desire, realise that it is a foolish 
one, and give it up as hopeless, thereby destroying an illusion 
for the sake of reality, or we allow ourselves to remain uncon-— 
scious of the desire and cover it up; and this, the Psychologist 
says, is very dangerous—may have very evil consequences. You ~ 
see the relation between feelings, thoughts, and actions! Our 
feelings react on our thoughts and actions and change them, and 
for the purposes of our investigation this is very important. 
What kind of desires, we must now ask, are capable of being put 
into effect, and which are doomed to frustration? That is the 
vital question. And the attempt to answer it should help to make 
us appreciate our relation to the world about us, what active 
part.we can play in it, and the. difference between the changes : 
which can and the paouees which can’t be brouses about to 
satisfy our desires. aay * yee 

Let me illustrate -this Griitiie a case tke from commerce. a 
Suppose « ourselves back in history 100 years ago, when a system: 
of individual private enterprise prevailed in things that. have 


v 


multiple shops, banking. Looking |; at the nature of small Private i 
enterprise, the fact that it is carried through: for the maximum 
profit that can be derived, it is easy enough to see now that the ¢ 
passage to large-scale combiriation was a natural process. It elimi- 
nated competition and enabled an agreed price to be charged. It 
was also likely to be more efficient ini many respects. The passage — 
from the small trader to the big multiple shop, for instance, we 
can see was an inevitable social change. It illustrated a social 
law of commercial development. Now, suppose two people | at 
that period were looking at the situation; the one very desirous 
to see monopoly come into being, the other not! The one 
works for it, the other opposes it. The one who works for it 
is going to have his desires satisfied, the other is not. Those who — 
desire it and work for it bring it into being, but they succeed 
only because what they are working for is a possible develop- 
ment and a natural development. If it had not been a possible 
development they could not have brought it into being, no 
matter how hard they had struggled for it. * Similarly those who 
opposed it could not prevent its coming. At best they could only ~ 
delay it. 

This illustration brings out two things. It shows first that 
whether our desires can be gratified depends on whether they __ 
fall in line with the general direction in which our society must = 
move. And it shows in the second place that in attempting to 
gratify our desires we become active, for or against, the social -— 
changes in question, and we ee: these possible serial chang’ on 
about. — 

This is, I know, a very difficult Ae to get hold of, But it is so 
fundamental to any understanding of the part played by the in- — 
dividual in social change that it will be an excellent thing for us 
to see it working in another special case next week. Next week we 
shall have a physicist here. The effect which physics has, and ~ 
has had, on society is obvious enough, and startling in character. — 
Think of the changes brought about in the last twenty-five — 
years by electrical invention! By examining the physicist, his 
aims and his work, we ought to be able to help ourselves alotto 
see how much of our philosophy so far has been sound. 


Now our business i is to see all this in its social setting, so from 
this evening’s discussion some questions I am sure are occupy- 
ing you. What kind of social desires and social bias have you got? — 
What kind of society will enable them to be gratified? Can sucha 
form of society really be brought into being? Isitinthenatureof 
present-day society that it can change into what you desire? If it — 
is, then how far are you one of the active agents that will bring it _ 
into being? From the answers you find to these questions you 
will discover whether you are a person fully alive in thought, a 
feeling and action. gs . ae 
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T is appropriate that we should turn from Maurice to 
his friend and younger contemporary Charles Kingsley; 
for if Kingsley, as he freely admitted, owed to Maurice 

L.his theology and his principles, it is equally certain that 
without his power of speech and pen his master’s work would 
never have attained its influence. Maurice was the Moses who 


Ied the Church of England out of its house of bondage: 


Kingsley may well claim to be the Aaron. 
Born at his father’s rectory in Chelsea, educated at Magda- 


Charles Kingsley 


lene College, Cambridge, Kingsley was vicar of Eversley when 
the excitement of the Chartist demonstration on April Io, 
1848, brought him to London. That evening, when the threat 
of revolution had passed in a deluge of rain and mockery, 
Kingsley with Maurice and Ludlow wrote the first manifesto 
of Christian Socialism. A few days later the short-lived maga- 
zine Politics for the People was planned; and Kingsley under 
his pen name of Parson Lot began his literary career. During 
the next year, when Maurice and his friends were investigating 
social conditions and especially the sweated labour in the 
tailoring trade, Kingsley was often in London, and his experi- 
ences were recorded in a pamphlet Cheap Clothes and Nasty, 
and then in his first novel Alton Locke. 

Nowadays this autobiography of the tailor-poet is probably 
never read: we have multitudes of books written by dwellers 
in slum and hamlet to describe the horrors and hardship of 
their lives. But in its own day it was something wholly new. 
Dickens’ earlier novels, Shaftesbury’s work in Parliament, 
Mayhew’s articles in the Morning Chronicle had made men 
aware of the sufferings of the poor. Kingsley not only depicted 
the evils of the existing social order with a poignancy that 


_ gripped the imagination, but denounced it as responsible for 


them and demanded penitence and reform. Dickens had 
attacked particular abuses—the debtors’ prison, the poor law, 
Mr. Bumble or Mr. Justice Stareleigh. The Englishman then 
as now regarded public officials and government departments 
as fair game; and could chuckle over their discomfiture. 
Shaftesbury at first concentrated his attention upon factories 
and mines: London was hardly as yet touched by his crusade: 
in any case he was an aristocrat and a conservative. Kingsley, 
who dared to say ‘I am a Church of England clergyman—and 
I am a Chartist’, laid his charges to the account of the re- 
s ble private citizen, the consumer and voter; that is, of 
A reading public. They winced and protested—and remem- 
bered. His book might be, as Carlyle called it, ‘crude’: its 
denunciations are too shrill and its preaching too direct for 


_ our modern taste: but its sales were large and. immediate, and 


the very violence of its reviewers attested the extent of its 


Its strength lay not so much in its obvious power as propa- 
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‘Charles Kingsley 


By the Rev. Canon C. E. RAVEN ae 


ganda, as in what is its author’s chief gift—his sensitiveness to 
scenes of beauty or horror, his ability to describe them so that 
they live before the eyes of the reader, his poetic imagination 
which can create an unforgettable picture. The skill with 
which he afterwards painted the virgin forests of the Amazon 
or the quayside of ancient Alexandria was here first devoted 
to the sweater’s den and the squalor of the rookeries by the 
Thames. Few writers have surpassed him in the art of land- 
scape, in reproducing atmosphere, so that sights and sounds 
and smells remain in the mind and haunt it like a memory. In 
his pages men shared the sufferings of his hero, and awoke 
i a sense of responsibility and of the wickedness of Jaissez- 
aire. 

Kingsley’s connection with the Christian Socialists contin-. 
ued throughout his career: but in his werk at Eversley there: 
was little scope for active service with them. Indeed, it is not 
as a social reformer that his chief claim to the title of prophet 
consists. In that field others led the way; and his value was 
that of a publicist rather than an originator. 

His most lasting influence was in another direction. From 
Maurice he had learnt to see God’s revelation as progressive, 
and to look for it not only in Bible or Church but in nature. 
For nature he had an almost passionate love. He was a keen 
fisherman, a lover of horse and hound, a man of the open air: 
and he was a very competent field naturalist in the true 
descent from that earlier Hampshire clergyman, Gilbert White 
of Selborne. It was as an interpreter of Christianity to those 
who were perplexed and alienated by the discoveries of science 
that Kingsley did his best work. 

Few of us can realise the shock which Darwin’s Origin of 
Species gave to the religious. Before 1859 students of geology 
had questioned the traditional age of the world, and the 
literal accuracy of Genesis. But the Church stood firm by the 
belief in a single act of creation when in the six days sun and 
moon and earth, herbs and beasts and man were made by 
divine decree. Darwin’s theory of evolution, so simple, so 
reasonable, so powerfully evidenced, challenged what seemed 


‘Cheap Clothing’: a Punch cartoon (1845) inspired by Kingsley’s 
anti-sweating campaign 
By courtesy of the Proprietors of ‘Punch’ 


to be a cardinal tenet of the faith. Churchmen of all parties 
rallied to its defence, with a vigour and a recklessness tragic 
alike in itself and in its effects. For a time it seemed as if 
science was to be identified with infidelity, and Christianity 
with obscurantism. 

At such a time the value to religion of a man like Kingsley 
was greater than his great gifts could otherwise have secured, 
His nove!s had won him an immense following: his duel with 
Newman made him a champion of Protestantism: he was 
taken from his obscurity at Eversley to canonries at Chester 
and finally at Westminster. And always he set himself to 
defend and encourage scientific studies, to welcome and ex- 
pound geology and biology, and to show to his fellow- 
Christians that the new knowledge did not in fact involve the 
disastrous consequences of which they were afraid. ‘Now that 
men have got rid of the idea of a Master-magician’, he wrote, 
‘they will have to choose between the reign of absolute acci- 
dent and of an immanent, ever-working God’, 
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a was -declarin g that he preferred an angel to an ape as his 
‘ancestor, eat the Church was being stampeded into a panic of 


obstinate resistance to the new knowledge, Kingsley set. 

mS a himself to allay the fears and awaken the interest of his — 
_ fellow-Christians. At Chester in'1871 he founded the Natural _ 
“incidentally, a lesson which sBaby of 0 our theologians have 
~ yet taken to heart. 


-_- Science Society, the first of all the local societies of this sort; 
lectured and spoke of the wonders of evolution; wrote his 
charming book Madam How and Lady Why; and did his 


“uttermost to open men’s eyes to the fascination of the world’. 


-of rocks and flowers, of insects and birds. He may not have 


_ been himself a great scientist: his training had given him no — 


opportunity for developing his love of nature into expert 
knowledge; and his life had been full with incessant and very. 
varied labours. But he had the power of observation that 
comes out in his descriptions of scenery; the alert mind that 
recognises and rejoices in speculation; the adventurous 


outlook which finds a thrill in any aspect of the drama of life; 


and the zeal for truth which led to his famous saying, ‘God’s 
orthodoxy is truth, my friend: if Darwin speaks the truth, he is 
orthodox’. His example kindled a similar interest in numbers 
of hi$ contemporaries, and began to produce a change of 
opinion among Christians which is the more striking because 
it has not yet displayed its full significance. © : 
‘ Until Kingsley’s time Christians of all sects and ‘schools 
were agreed in regarding nature as unworthy of serious 


- concern. There might -be a ‘natural’ religion, but it’ was 


contrasted with ‘revelation’ and despised accordingly. The. 
universe was merely the stage on which the drama of man’s 
salvation wa3 enacted: to the believer its ordering was a 
matter -of indifference, its study a waste of time. He was 
concerned with the eternal, not with the temporal; with 
God and the soul, not with this world and its structure. 
Scientists were grovelling and earth-bound, fit only to peep 
and botanise about their mothers’ graves; and when their 
conclusions challenged the revealed truth of the Word of God, 
they must be plainly rebuked for their arrogant infidelity. 
_ That nature was itself a revelation, that the ways of God 


..» could be traced in the starry heavens, in the evolution of life, 


in the ascent to man, that God if present at all must be present 
in all, such ideas had hardly any place in the Sop Uae ofa 
century ago. 

It was Charles Kingsley more than any other who first 
-warned the Churches that this attitude was mistaken and 
__un-Christian. His own ‘sermons in stones’ may have been some- 

__ what too obvious; his tracing of the ways of God too simple 
and too optimistic. He did not fully face the problems which 


: a 


the struggle and suffering of animal life raise for the believer. _ 
Indeed, he hardly attempted to disclose the character of his © 


own ‘Lady Why’. But he ee in hsbowing both: the 


_ Island Tour—Il 


+ mE I pare gone ae ea ae Kvardock to Gane it would . 
“ff have taken at least ten hours longer, and I should have 
» seen much less. As it was I left Aberdeen by air at 10.15 
_ and was in Orkney shortly after midday. It was agrand day 

for. seeing—windy and sunny. First there was the. granite city 


t 2 of Aberdeen seen from two thousand feet, and the prosperous — 


eecurerk quilt of Buchan fields and the wooded estates of — 


_ Banff, with the. snow-covered Cairngorms or Grampians — 


~ away to the west, and the blue sea stretching endlessly away 
- towards Norway. And above Macduff we struck out over the | 
a: for 60 miles across ‘the sea—the ‘Moray ‘Firth—dis- — 
appearing. completely. out- of sight. of Jand, and only an 
~~ occasional drifter was. visible below; until at Wick we landed > 
_ toput down a silent ladyin a lonely field. And then-up we went - 
“again, leaving. ‘the. north coast of Scotland behind with the - 


ps + ieee ‘of John.o” Groats, on our > left. -and- the high ‘tocks: of © 


_ ‘Duncansby Head on our right. ~ — i 
Immediately in front Jay the white light-house_ of ‘the 
‘Pentland Skerries, and seven miles over the Pentland Firth — 
eee the low dreaming islands of the Orkneys—all twenty-two 
them, as far as I could see. Scapa Flow, where they are still _ 
: pealcieg ae German hey soon ley, eee: pe her. 


p Wilberforce was hurling anaenael in the: necessity and the value of scie 


on at Darwin and all his works, and Disraeli © 
Nature, and in compelling men to see that if 


middle of last century, and Kingsley deserves the title of 


1871, in a lecture at Sion College on “The Theology of the 
Future’, that he declared ‘I sometimes dream of a day when it - 


method of sound scientific thought’. How wise that advice was, 


“Necessary as a protest against. mawkishness and affectation, 
_ is easy to ridicule. But his own human quality, his quick sym- 


_ man’s prejudices; and as such, far more truly than his Evangel- 


_ a warmth of affection’ which his faults did nothing to diminish. 


_ ignorance: Newman could dispose of his arguments; Cam- 
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‘The C Orkney Islands i = 
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‘The hedgeless road ran over lov 


that the God of religion was also” aa alwa 


truth, then no aspect of truth could be irrelevant to “the 
Christian. There was real and vital need for such a.lesson in the — 


phet chiefly because he was one of the first to teach it. 


For whatever the defects of i own knowledge. h 
almost the only Churchman of his time to realise that 
and the scientific method were accomplishing a revolut 
human thought, and that unless the Church recognised this 
would be unfit to commend its message to the world. It was 


will be considered necessary that every candidate for ordina= 3 
tion should be required to have passed creditably in at least — « 
one branch of physical science, if it be only to teach him the 


its neglect has amply demonstrated. ‘Science is on the march’, — 
said Kingsley, ‘listen to her divine words, for what is she bute 
the voice of God? Mark her footsteps—and if you cannot keep 
pace with her, still follow her’. In proclaiming that message 
and in devoting himself to pursuits which seemed to his fellow- _ 
Churchmen trivial and undignified, Kingsley fulfilled a great 
and’ unique task. . 

For that task personality admirably Syunliaeds Sins He had 
neither the autocratic energy of Arnold nor the ‘spiritual 
splendour’ of Maurice. His creed of ‘muscular Christianity’ 5 


pathies, his generosity, his courage, his impetuosity, his vigor- 
ous likes and dislikes, made him extraordinarily lovable. He 
had, all his life, a layman’s outlook and something of a lay: 2 


ical or Tractarian contemporaries, understood and expressed - 
the layman’s religion. Ordinary. folks, who would have 
admired Arnold-and stood in awe of Maurice, felt for Kingsley ms 


He might be defeated in debate; he might be convicted of 


bridge could ridicule his. scholarship: but theEnglishman,who 
has never had a high opinion of cleverness or of ‘Professors, felt 
that he was right after all and in spite of his critics: felt it and _ 
trusted him and loved him. So when he threwhimself ontothe 
side of the scientists, his influence turned the scale. The divorce — 
between science and religion, which was for a time in. danger — 
of becoming complete, was averted. The way was prepared 
for a fresh undeestanding, both of nature ot of nature’ ‘Ss 


ya 


many éhivances blocked by the hulls af eRe liners. We ~ 
passed over South Ronaldsay, a low-lying island of green 
fields and black cattle, and away to the left rose the high hills 
of the island of Hoy. And then just below, in a narrow neck of 
land between Scapa and the Wide Firth, I saw the grey roofs _ 
of Kirkwall with its huge red_ sandstone Cathedral of St. — 
‘Magnus exactly in the middle. Within two hours of leaving 
Aberdeen I was in Kirkwall’s main street, which has per 
smart shops but no causeway, and I found my hotel facing 
the harbour. And there I saw cattle boats and yawls 
dinghies ‘and private yachts—but no drifters; and there w 
*buses drawn up on the quay, and blue-coated fishermen 
-caps basking on stone seats in the sun watching the passengers _ 
- disembark from the stout steamers Earl Sigurd and 8M 
Thorfinn that had brought in the villagers from the surro 
islands for market day. I looked from my bedroom | 
- northward over the bay to more and more of ‘these i 
Shapinsay, Gairsay, Wyre and Egilsay—and then 
peep at its tall red pillars in the twelfth: 
a2 set off to explore the Mainland, as they ca 
I was immediately struck by its seein, A 
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with patches of gorse and grey or white 
farms dotted about everywhere, and all the 
low-lying land under ‘cultivation. It was 
obvious at a gance that I was on-an island 
where people not only work hard but with 
extreme skill. Every living thing looked well 
cared for—the black cattle and the richly 
fleecy sheep—and the poultry were almost 
Brobdingnagian. 

At Smoogro, an old grey house on a sandy 
beach overlooking what they call ‘the Barrel 
of Butter Beacon’ in Scapa Flow, I stopped 
to pay my respects to the historian and Con- 
-venor of Orkney, Mr. Storer Clouston, who 
is_ probably. better known to you as the 
author of The Lunatic at Large, and with 
a courtesy that I found all over the island 
he immediately stopped his work to show 
me the bluebells in his woods and the rich 
riot of tulips in his garden, before setting 
me on my way for Stromness—another 


—remains of a prehistoric village of Skara Brae — 


picturesque grey port about 16 miles from 
Kirkwall, most famous in the days of Arctic 
‘explorers and whalers, for here I saw a 
sealed-up well bearing these words: “There 
watered here the Hudson Bay Company’s 
ships from 1670 to 1871; Captain Cook’s 
vessels Resolution and Discovery, 1780; and 
Sir John Franklin’s Erebus and Terror, 
1845’. Today there sits in her harbour the 
wreck of a concrete ship to remind us of 
the War, and in her lifeboat house the 
most powerful of modern lifeboats to remind 
us of the danger of the sea hereabouts. 
And.within a few. miles [ was standing on 
the shores of two freshwater lochs—Sten- 
-ness and Harray—in the presence. of some 
of the oldest and strangest. monuments 
known to man. One is Maes Howe, a green 
mound surrounded by a wide moat: to get 
to it I had to cross a ploughed field over 
which the lapwings were wheeling wildly and 
crying angfily lest I should disturb their 
- young; and then I entered a long low stone 
assage in the mound, and in the heart of 
-it I stood in the four-thousand-year-old 
burial ground which had been rifled by the 
Norsemen on their way to the Crusades in 
the twelfth century. Mr. Muir, the farmer 
who was showing me over, lit twelve 
candles, and ran a thirteenth up and down 
- the stones showing me the Norse runes or 
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Survivals of the past: an ox-drawn wagon in Orkney. The rear wheels are prevented 
from turning by a chain when going downhill, thus serving as a brake— 


writing—some rather like the capital letter 
R, and others cryptic, like a child’s draw- 
ing of a tree; and these translated run 
‘Ingibjorg is the fairest of women’, 
‘Jerusalem-farers broke into Ork-howe’, 
‘Harmunde of the hard axe carved these 
runes’—and things of that sort. Dr. Hugh 
Marwick, one of those many delightful 
Professors to befound among the Orcadians, 
told me that these old Norsemen violated 
ancient burial-grounds as a sort of nerve 
test: they couldn’t have hit on a richer 
testing ground than Orkney, for these green 
mounds are as plentiful-in the islands as 
poultry or plover or puffins. 


Acting on the farmer’s instructions I 
looked out from the centre of Maes’ Howe 
to a standing stone away over the fields. 
“That’s 42 chains away’, he said, ‘and when 
you get outside you'll find that stone’ll be 
42 chains from the Sentinel Stone, -and 
that’ll be 63 chains from the Standing Stones 
of Stenness’. And indeed it was so. In the 
evening light I could see, standing on a 
narrow neck between those two lochs, the 
gigantic circle of Stenness. And this is in the 


—and a primitive fireplace at Feolquoy, near Stromaess 
Photographs: Thomas Kené 
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‘driven over to the 
’ west coast to the Bay 
- of Skaill, near Mar- 
. wick Head where, 
- you may remember, 
~ Lord Kitchener was 
-: drowned, to see 
- Skara Brae, a re- 
-cently excavated 
- village of the Stone 
: Age, where I - saw 
’ the fire-place in the 
' : middle of the hearth, 
' the. sunken 


- * kept shell-fish, and 
_._. their stone beds and. . 
_ _ dressers - 
. boards and larders. 


very tere ce the Grier Mainland. ‘On ott sides of the - ‘among the eggs of the EL oats wid the. ecaile and ipakotbe 
s, guillemots, razor-bills, divers, cormorants, _ 
_ and every Rass ; of gull, fishing in the wild Atlanticor resting — 
on the ledge of the high rocks, I felt incapable of further sur- 


stones lay great sheets of water, where all men may fish 
without fee for the finest trout—blue jewels in a setting 
_of pure green—with a gently rising rim to the saucer in 


_ the distance, of brown moorland. And that remains. with © 
~ Eynhallow, that lies at the entrance of the Sound, is kept asa — 


* me as the typical Orkney scene: a low wide valley of rich 
green fields, and a loch or so, and then these low moors 
-and farms dotted about all over the place. And in the stone 
circle the golden plover, which appeared to me to have white 
slips to their black waistcoats (they're really dark-green 


Breneeed. I believe), were calling—and so friendly they were. 


coming to my whistle; and a mousing owl rose at my feet with 
her prey in her claws; while on a tiny island close by sat a 
swan over her eggs, and other swans were flying over, making 


* that strange music they make with their wings; and larks were - 


- singing, and the plover went on crying, and everywhere men 


were working on thé land, although it was 8 o’clock. But there 


was practically no night at Orkney at this time of the year: 
even at midnight I saw a man still sitting on those stone steps 
- on the quay at Kirk- 
wall. 

The next day I was 


] stone 
tank in which they 


and cup- 


. Narrow - passages 
‘led from:one house . 
to another, and I jek to: here low to reach hem. The 
. race that lived there averaged 5 ft. 3 ins. or 5 ft. 4 ins. in 
_- height, and, so another Professor told me, they were used to 
. squatting. They -used to. bury their-dead-under the walls of- 
. the house for good Juck, and they made beads out ofthe teeth 
_ of animals to use as money. The arrangements of these Stone 
. Age houses struck me as very similar to the black houses that. 
I had seen in Lewis; but the fire in the middle of the floor, 
_ and the box-bed let into the wall, are so rare in Orkney that I 
had to make a special expedition to see the only one remaining. 
_ And the owner, Miss Hay, showed” me something I had not 
seen before—a ‘scaife’, or wooden shaft which was raised 
above the chimney to take the wind. 

And that night I learnt more about fie Orcadian ey 


“which they call Norn, from Dr. Marwick. I like these words. 


 ‘Krissy-kringlo’, for instance, means daddy-long-legs; “peerie’ 
‘means little; ‘skorie’ is their word for the young gull; ‘gloup’, 
a long narrow sea-cave; and ‘grullion’ is their word for a nogre; 
. ‘ku-kwacks’ is a good description of blustery May weather; 
_ ‘stinkie-buie’ for wheat-ears. And the Orkney names have a fine 


crisp flavour about them: Clouston, Flett, Halcro, Kirkness, - 


‘Paplay. And so have their nicknames—they talk of North 
 Ronaldsay ‘selkies’, Burray “boglers’, Westray ‘auks’ and aay 
‘scarts’. Good well-sounding words, all of them. — 


‘On Wednesday I had a memorable day, for Mr. Walter 


Grant of Trumland sent his boat across Eynhallow Sound to 
fetch me across the mile or two of sea to his island of Rousay. 

As I was crossing, and admiring the eider-duck arid watching the 
cormorants and guillemots on the water, I suddenly saw the 
fins of two sharks close to the boat. As this was my first experi- 
ence of sharks from a small boat, the thrill could not have been 
bigger if they had been icebergs. And when I got there, Mr. 

Grant showed me a white starling, and three specimens of the 
hen-harrier, one of them pure white. He also told me that the 
hen-harrier, that I regarded as one of the:rarest of birds, is far 
» too common on Rousay. But after wandering as I did over the 
wild cliffs of Scabra Head, where I had almost to pick my way 


Te LI STENER 


_ down on p 


Standing stones of Stenness, Orkney 


prise so far as wild bird life is concerned. The little island of 


bird sanctuary; but Scabra Head on prey, seems to contain 
most birds, except the eagle. 
Then another Professor, Dr. Callendar, of Edinburgh, took 


_ me in hand to see the brochs that Mr. Grant is excavating al 


over the island of Rousay. At one moment he was a 


among the ashes of a fire which had been dead these two — 


thousand years, at another he was putting human skulls into a 


wooden sugar-box. Whenever I picked up what I thought to — 


be a treasure he just good-humouredly threw it into the sea, 

and then in its place put into my hand some quite priceless 
pot lid or other rare implement of the Stone Age. 

Until I reached Orkney I had the idea that he islands were 

not rich 1 in gardens, but Mr. Grant corrected that misappre- 

: ~ hension as he took 

«~ me round his, which 

~ could not have been - 

fuller of colour or 

richer in variety had 

_ itbeen inthe Scillies. 

~ I found the moor- 

~ side covered with 

the blue of. the 

‘wild lupin, which 

~ nourishes the soil 


_ the rare blue of the 
- primula scotica is to 
‘be found here, 


_ of fact, I pen see 
vany. 
I ‘spent my last 2 
day discovering 
Kirkwall. 


edral churchyard 


how long-lived the © 


Ortadians are—and no winders in view of the absence of ' 
bustle, the temperate climate, the instinct to work, and 
their imperturbable good humour. But I now met a whole 
succession of octogenarians. The first, Mr. Kirkness, who 
makes those straw-backed Orcadian chairs which are not 
only a delight to-the eye but a rare comfort to the> back; 
and then I met Mr. Kent, the photographer of rare birds, 
who was hale and hearty in spite of his age and the fact 
that he spent several’ years in Chicago. And then I was 
attracted by the smell of leather in Mr. Bertram’s, the 
saddlers, where I found another keen-eyed ancient making 
cart-whips; and thence I went to Mr. Maxwell, who makes 
model boats, and he showed .me a Napoleonic battleship 
made in ivory, and Orkney yawls on the scale of one inch 


to a foot, and a drifter, and a whole succession~of fully 


rigged barques and schooners. These men of Orkney mak 
with a will, and they prosper deservedly. No one knows 
more than they do about the breeding of cattle or how to 
make farming pay, and they asap themselves to the changing 
markets. 

And Kirkwall not only. boasts its ancient cathedral of striking 
nobility, but also its ruins of the early seventeenth-century 
Earl’s Palace, the architecture of which is a pure delight. . 
This was built by the cruel Earl Patrick Stewart in 1608: the 
odd thing about him is that he was given five days more before © 


his execution in Edinburgh in order to learn the Lord’s Prayer. — ta of 


And the Bishop’s Palace has a garden that reminds me of an 
Oxford garden, and it has panelled rooms which are as esthetic 
ally satisfying as those in Haddon Hall. 

There was so. much activity going on at the harbour in 
Kirkwall that I found it very difficult to fly away. There was a 
man measuring lobsters—under nine inches they are kept back 
—and he was throwing others into.a tank. There was ablack 
bull which had escaped from the herd and was causing havoc 


-in a warehouse: and some girls were going off to bathe. But if - 


I hadn’t caught the aeroplane it would have been too late for 
me to get to you, so off I went. 


with nitrogen, and 


though, as a matter 


I had : ae 
noticed in the Cath- - 


—<_ 


; WING to Hantanaas of space, my article in Tue 


Toe Leslie Baily’s demand for ‘showmanship’ in the 
ag presentation of classical music. A letter from a reader suggests 
a that unless I carry the argument further, and become con- 
- __ structive, I ay myself open to the charge of being ‘an un- 
_ compromising opponent of missionary work on behalf of 


= 
* 
a 


@ 4 “musician ought not to be. ; 3 


td 


professional career, my withers are unwrung. Nevertheless, I 


_ drastic measures; least of all does it need ‘showmanship’ of 


~t and the dog and dirt tracks. 


The first thing a musician feels disposed to do in an argu- 
ment of this kind is to ask why, alone among the arts, music 


_ literature, painting and sculpture: all that is done in order to 


_ greatest examples of painting and ‘sculpture ‘of all periods - 
and schools. The masterpieces remain intact, save for some 
abbreviation in the case of long literary works (analogous to 
the ‘cuts’ that are applied to many operas and oratorios and to 


: _ literary masterpieces; and inexpensive reproductions of the 
5 


some symphonic works); and occasionally the spelling and 
_ old music (especially that written for instruments now rare 


conditions. 


_ Can it be coca that more is already being done for good 

~ music than for any other art? Good books have to be bought, 
or at least fetched from the public library, before they can be 
‘read; to see a fine picture, a journey is necessary, or we must 
purchase a print; but thanks to broadcasting, a stream of the 
best music is on tap at our elbow at a daily cost so small 
that only a statistician with time on his hands would bother to 
work it out. In addition, the listener is helped to an under- 


Ina word,the opportunities are constant, and the aids ample. 
proved, the best answer is the success of the Promenade 


- ship. True, there are a few flowers, including Sir Henry’s 


in the background to harmonise with singers’ gowns, and 
the spotlight on the chief performer (all advocated by 

_ Madame Supervia and Mr. Baily as valuable aids) are absent. 
Nor is there even the usual amount of comfort, for a very 
large prsporsen of the audience stand throughout, undeterred 
even by heat waves. Clearly, then, the best music, presented 
_ in a perfectly ‘straight’ manner, can draw huge audiences for 
weeks on end during a period when the claims of outdoor 
enjoyment are strongest; and despite the fact that the pro- 
grammes are broadcast. If Mr. Baily will examine a complete 
‘set of ‘Prom’ programmes, he will see that there has been a 

; nary ward tendency in the standard of music performed. 
e history of the ‘Proms’ may be taken as a sure 
hati of the best way (perhaps the only sound way) of 
rs  popularising good music, 7.¢., by first catching your public, 


‘ “ 


that it is retained, and its taste developed. 


"Gilding the Pill 


LISTENER of May 30 could do little more than indi- _ 
cate. what appeared to be. the fallacy behind Mr. - 


_ music’, or, to quote Mr. Baily, ‘a musician of a certain type’-— _ 
a term which vaguely suggests See a number of things as 


f ? _ As missionary work on behalf of music happens. to have 
ee been my chief occupation during the whole of.a pretty long 


admit that some constructive suggestions are called for, if 
_ only in order to support. the view (held by musicians in general) - 
‘_ _ that the cause of music needs neither special pleading nor — 


the type implied by Mr. Baily’s. laudatory references to the - 
methods of such totally different. Segoe as the cinema - 


' phonies and other chief works of Beethoven. Today, as a ° 
_ result of this unsensational policy, a‘Prom’ differs from other : 


should be supposed to require so dubious a method of propa-_ 
- ganda. Nobody, so far as I am aware, has ever “suggested that - 
_ there is an urgent need of showmanship in connection with » 


_. popularise those arts is to make them easily accessible. So we - 
have free libraries and picture galleries ; cheap editions of © 


diction of archaic literature may be modernised, just as some — 


¥ a ~ or obsolete) has its scons modified to suit present-day - 


standing of broadcast works, both old and new, by talks and _ 
by articles in the B.B.C. journals and in other periodicals. — 


If it be argued that the adequacy of these measures has yet to be 
_ Concerts. This has been accomplished without showman-_ 


carnation; there are also some goldfish and a fountain. | 
But the footlights, bright shawl on the piano, curtains ~ 


and then proceeding to improve the programmes so tactfully 


Here is a little light on the Se ont A Quarter of ¢ a 
Century of Promenade Concerts at Queen’s Hall, by Rosa 
Newmarch, a brochure wei: in- 1919 to commemorate the | i. 


‘twenty-fifth season: : ; * ie 


Naturally in the first year or two of their existence sie people 
did not flock to the Promenade Concerts in such crowds as 


attended them when once they were firmly established. There ash ¥ 


was a public as ready to listen to good music at moderate prices _ Ma | 
as a shoal of roach to swallow grain; but, like the fish, they had 
at first to be attracted to the spot. Mr. Newman and Sir. Hetiry.:’ Son 
Wood adopted a system of si yr apa that was both ety Sree o> 
cious and effective. Per ae 


As an instance of ground-baiting, note that although i in ear 


early days Wagner already ruled on Mondays, Sullivan took : 


his place on Tuesdays. Imagine a. Sullivan night in 1934! It is : 
instructive to see also that the way to the Beethoven’ Friday © 

nights was paved by making the: programme that evening: © 
‘chiefly classical’—a little ground bait being necessary. for ° 

several seasons. The next step was to make Friday ‘wholly » 

classical’, after which the path was clear for the regular annual — 
performance on those evenings of the whole of the nine sym-.  - 


first-class orchestral concerts only in non-musical details, e.g., 
most of the audience may smoke, many can’t sit down, and ~ 
all pay a little less. I invite Mr. Baily to discover a better | 
method of building up @ public for good music. 

~The need today is not for more opportunities of earns 
and understanding music, but for getting together and per- 
forming it, under direction as wise as that which has produced © 
so many intelligent listeners. Nevertheless, as I promised, in ‘ 
reply to the correspondent quoted above, to make some con- 
structive suggestions on the listening side, I add a few words. . 
First, the policy of detached movements from symphonies, » 
sonatas, concertos and quartets might well be carried along: = 
way. I fancy more converts would be made by this method  — ~ 
than by transcribing symphonic movements for the military ~ es 
band. The transcriptions.are admirably done, as a rule, but © 
I doubt if they will lead many (if any) listeners on to the - 
orchestral original. Those who enjoy the transcriptions do so’ * 


-less on account of the music than because they happen to like - 


the kind of sound that a military band produces. Perhaps the’ = -_— 
B.B.C. has sufficient epistolary evidence to prove that lam -—— 
wrong: if so, I shall be glad to hear that the military band 
provides yet another avenue to the best music, besides being © 

a lively medium in its own field. More might be done, I feel, 

in the way of first-rate orchestral music of an immediately _ 
attractive type. Sir Thomas Beecham has lately revived some * 
long-forgotten Rossini Overtures with great acclaim: here is 

a field that is worth far more vigorous te ast than appears 

to have been undertaken so far. 

The matter of repetition needs looking into, apparently. ° 
One has an impression that some popular classics are over-— 
played, and others heard too rarely. This applies especially to 
chamber music. Certain quartets by Haydn and Mozart come 
round frequently, others no less good being overlooked. Why — 
do we rarely hear Mendelssohn’s chamber music? It. might — 
be expected to serve as a link between the classics and con- 
temporary examples. At present chamber music, so far as the 
average listener is concerned, is apt to be either severely 
classical or exasperatingly modern. Gramophone records play ~ 
a big part in broadcasting—too big a part, many musicians 
think. Can they not be used more in order to illustrate talks 
on orchestral music? Even in the most expert hands the Pex 
can give but a faint idea of music that usually depends for its 
effect less on its material than on its scoring. Indeed, there is 
room for a series of talks devoted entirely to the orchestra 
and its music, with copious gramophone illustrations. 

These are only a few of many simple ways (they have 
probably already occurred to the B.B.C.) in which the coyer 
listeners might be wooed. After that, the point is soon reached 
when even the most zealous of musical missionaries must say, 


in all goodwill, but unmistakably, “Take it or leave it? 


Ee Grace , 


De. Harvey Grace replies to Mr. Leslie Baily’s Stor of last week in our correspondence columns on page 101% 


Y idea of June in the garden is a shady tree, a deck 
chair and a book. Afterall, we worked hard all through ~ 


mer, so I think we ought to be able to take things easy 
and enjoy it a little now. I say we ought.to, butitisn’tsoeasy when _ 
you come to do it. I had a few hours off the other day, so I took 
a deck chair down the garden, and a box with a cushion on it for 


my feet, a pipe and tobacco; and everything in the garden looked ~ 
lovely, but I had no sooner settled dowa and-lit-up than I . 
spotted the top of a nettle sticking out of a clump of phloxes; . 


that worried me and I had to.go and pull it out, and got nicely 


stung in the process.-Presently I noticed that the breeze was _ 


causing a rose-bud to tap against.a branch of the overhanging 
tree, so that had to be put right. Then I couldn’t rest till I had 


pulled a briar-sucker out from among the roses, and atter that it » 
_ came on to rain, and I had to pack up the whole box of tricks and , 


cart them indoors again. I always say that a garden should sug- 
gest peace and rest: mine suggests it all right, but it doesn’t often 
get beyond the suggestion. So perhaps after all I had better talk 
about work. 

In the first. place. here are a few reminders. Keep the Dutch 
Re hoe busy among the plants, a loose dusty surface is one of the 
- best means of conserving moisture in the soil, and is a good deal 
better than squirting water about the garden with a hose fixed 
on to the scullery tap, which is a common but bad practice, 
quite apart from the question of water shortage and the need for 
strict economy. Watering the garden is all right if you have 


unlimited supplies, and can give the soil a thorough soaking, but _ 
a little on the surface is worse than nothing at all. Personally I . 


never water the garden, I simply haven’t the time; and although 
_ some of my plants have had rather a dry time and look a bit 
sorry for themselves, I don’t know that they are any worse than 
other people’s. If I had plentiful supplies of water I should give 
it to the strawberries and the peas, to prolong their cropping . 
period. But it is surprising how most plants, even in such a 


season as this, will send their roots down deep to find the mois- ° 


ture, if the soil is kept in good condition, but if you dribble 
water about you merely encourage surface rooting, instead of 
deep rooting, and very little is gained by it. 

Don’t forget to sow seeds of wallflowers, Sweet Williams, 
Canterbury bells, and forget-me-nots, ready for next year. It is 
so easy to forget them now, which means scrounging round to 
buy or beg plants in the autumn, which you might just as well 
have raised at home. Sow them thinly, in rows a foot apart, in 
some out-of-the-way -corner—the vegetable seed-bed is quite a 
good place. Don’t let them get overcrowded, and then you'll 

_ have nice plants to put out in October, ready for flowering next 


wallflowers—some of the newer strains are very fine, especially 


applies to the Sweet ‘Williams. There seems to be a craze now- 

a-days for the new pink and salmon shades; very nice, I suppose, 

but for my part I much prefer the old-fashioned mixed colours 
with the ‘quricula’ eyes, they give such a wide variety ard so 
many pleasant surprises. Another good flower for sowing 


| poppy. By sowing it in the summer, you get nice plants for 


orange make an extremely pretty show in the borders, and I 
find them very nice for cutting, too. 


. hs Last year I had no Canterbury bells, so I made a point of - 


sowing some, and now I have got rather too many. They have 


+ 
Ree) 


second crop_ almost as _good as the first, and in a favourable 
season you can even get a third crop. 

In the kitchen garden you will soon be getting green peas and 
broad beans. I have seen some fine rows of peas about lately, in 
Spite of oe ay season. . The common trouble With | peas ‘in a ae 


- Fune i in ite Garden | ane : 
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the winter and spring to get a good show for the sum-_ 


eee spring and summer. I think it pays to keep up-to-date with the. 


_ the flame-coloured varieties. I’m not so sure that the same thing _ 


__, towards the end of this. month, or early in next, is the Iceland 


next year’s flowering: the many shades of yellow and brilliant — 


grown so big that they have more than filled their allotted space, 
but they promise to make a brave show presently. There is one _ 
point worth noting about Canterbury bells: if you pick off each” 
individual flower as soon as it begins to fade, you will get a 


“ over the soil and lightly fork ‘them in, nature will do: 


that you should aoe He peas as soon as none are Pe Ripea- *% 
_ing peas put a tremendous tax on the plant, which soon begins — 
to devote its energy to the development of seeds rather than the 
production of more young pods, so the more you keep them 
gathered the more likely you are to gef others to follow: oS 
I hope you are getting some good crops of asparagus. I think, 
on the whole, this has been a good season for it, but you. must_ 
egin to ease off a little now and letit grow, otherwise next year’s’ 
crop is likely to be poor. You ought to finish cutting altogether — 
about the middle of this month to give the plaats an opportunity 
to build up strong crowns for next year. They can’t do this with- — 
out plenty of good top-growth. I expect you will notice, later in 
the summer, that some of the fern-like growths are covered ith, 
_ berries, These are very pretty when they get ripe and red, and - 
nice for indoor decoration, but they take a tremendous lot out — 
of the plants, and very considerably reduce next year’s crop, So. I 
would advise you to strip off all the little green berries as soon as 
you notice them. The plants will then devote their energies to ~ 
building up good crowns, which is much better than ripening - 
useless seeds, from the kitchen point of view at any rate. = = 
On the question of manures, remember that manuring means not ~ 
merely dosing the garden with supplies of plant foods, but look- _ 
ing after the general health of the soil, keeping the texture right, — 
so that it can retain moisture and absorb nature’s plant foods, — 
and render them available for growing plants. In other words, ¥3 
it is no use continuously feeding the soil with strong fertilisers - 
unless we keep its digestion in good order. That is where the 2 
art of manuring comes in. Consider nature’s system of manur- iy 
ing. In nature everything i is returned to the soil. Plants grow and 
produce leaves, which in due course die and return to the soil, 
little or nothing being taken away. But, in our gardens, we often 
produce heavy crops of vegetables and take them right away. 
Very well, then, our system of manuring should aim at putting ~ 
-back into the soil, more or less, the equivalent of what we have is 
. taken from it, not merely in a chemical sense, but also in bulk. 
“That is why we must be very careful to keep up the supply of - 
humus, which is the residue of decaying vegetation. Farmyard — 
_Manure supplies this, but fertilisers in powder form don’t. A ac; 
load of rotten leaves, seaweed, lawn mowings, or spent hops © i we 
from a brewery, plus a féw handfuls of selected fertilisers, would 
be about as near as we could get to a load of farmyard manure. ~ ; 
So don’t forget the humus, dig into the soilail your lawnmow- 
ings, dead leaves, and any other waste vegetable matter youcan 
get, and dig it deep. If you can’t get enough, it is quitea good 
plan to get a piece of ground cleared by the end of August, and : 
sow it thickly with vetches or rye; let this. grow and stand 
through the winter, and then dig it back into the soil in the - 
spring. It is a good and easy method of supplying humus, — 
especially to heavy land, and you can treat.a part of the garden 
each yezr. The actual plant foods are easy. The three main — 
elements required by plants are nitrogen, potash and phos-- 
phates. Nitrogen produces growth, soft tissues, leaves, and 
shoots; potash gives quality, colours, flavours, and does other _ 4 : 
useful work, while phosphates build up the woody. fibres of - 
plants, produce seeds and fruits, and generally bring the crop to 
maturity; so what you want is a blending of these three elements 
to form a balanced diet for your plants. Now make a note of this. 
Sulphate of ammonia supplies nitrogen; sulphate of potash sup- — 
plies. potash; and bonemeal supplies phosphates. There are 
plenty more, but these three are cheap, easy and safe to use, and? 
will usually supply all the plant food needed for ordinary pur-_ 
poses, so there is no point in confusing you by mentioning any ry 
more just now. Let us sum it up in this way. Take a square eee! 
of ground; you know what a square rod is—3o0} square yards, or 
asquare 5} yards each way. To each square rod dig in three ; 
barrow-loads of rotten vegetable matter, | preferably in ee 
autumn; this supple the puss Then i in March add I Ib. 
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ian lime, miles: you seitee reason to- es t 
_ plenty of lime or chalk already present. Sprinkle the f 


jrest, >a ~ hes 


n Rope Trick i ; 


oe the sarlice a cercors, to the Bere Trick ehecls: 


Cee eon has seen it . mChGire: a Ramnbieg of 
claim to have seen jt, but in not one single case has 


y mmittee of the Magic Circle when we have had an 
i of. cross-questioning them. It may interest your 


ae as beitg-interrogated further on he subject when 
sked to meet my Committee; the reasons they have given BANE 
most instances, been very unconvincing, 

one will dispute that erroneous ideas can be conveyed to a. 
nass of people By puagearion, but where does suggestion come 


at the conjurer was saying and: were not informed of what 


otists when dealing with crowds is that it is possible by 
Suggestion bis prEHOee a very. small ; pescentene out of a 


ing up at a figure or a stone and taking in a crowd by assert- 
that it moved. A certain number of people will be deluded by 
pea. but you cannot fool all the people all the time in the 


ae Some pucbere of these crowds will 1 move on, not. 
Lg taken. “ins. and in a very | short time ‘the myth will ie 
~~ exploded. =e Facty tis Fe 
-Many of those: who. say eahey mead seen, ie Rope Trick a are 
_ obviously describing the balancing act on the top. of a bamboo. 
 pole.: They ‘saw this many years previously and have ‘since 
_ managed to convince themselves that the pole was a rope. The 
length of time which they have allowed to elapse before placing 


_ tury—shows how unreliable these stories are. To us of the 
— Occult ‘Committee it has so often seemed obvious that, when_ 
yitnesses clearly saw that the evidence they were tendering was 
npossible of belief by any reasonable person, they fell back as a 
st resource on the contention that they must have been hypno- 


nothing of the kind. 
London, W.1 


aie H. ELLIOT | 


PEt sicism ded radition eas 
a _ May!I make a few comments on Mr. Read’s en on aledticiam: 
and Tr adition’ in THE LISTENER of May 30? ‘The three features. 
e says, traditional art must embody, have clearly been~ 
- a priori; they would never have occurred to an- 
ogist engaged in the actual exantination of a traditional 
ints (a) and (@®) amount to a definition of the theory of 
onalism’” as applied to modern architecture. Thus it seems 
r. Read wishes to identify ‘functionalism’ in this sense 
: ditionalism. This, I believe to be a mistake. It is tric 
that every constituent « element in a traditional art form must_ 
hs ave a function» (using the term now in the technical manner 
* the anthropologist),- -but so also must those of an eclectic art, 
ise that. art would never appear, let alone persist. It must 


may have no relation whatever to the materials in which the 
ucted or to the nominal utilitarian end. All art | 
(ote this anthropological sense. But in the other 

art is not ayers. ‘functional’. It often 


lements of ¢ 
Gosia: sre and eerie have, a sociological use 
appearance or survival, bear no direct rela- 
: ES In neither sense of the word, there- 


its ‘space, Tue Sieg is ate to ‘pibhich an a ‘selection Ber the eu “receive 
) write briefly and to the point, and are reminded that name and address must ¢ aan be given, even wher 
not sired. ‘Tue LIsTENER, of course, undertakes no responsibility for the views expressed ii im } these columns. 
eee” re will be given to Lae which do not employ a pads Die 


r. Hickling’ s tener in : THe cee of May S60. 
ce of any of these witnesses carried conviction to the 
ow that the great majority of those who have stated . 
s about. to happen? Another point: the experience of skilled | 


€ Sasa of Se oseaion. We: are Nall aware of the stories of aman — 


i Gilding t the: Pil? 


When THE -LIsTENER of June 6 ‘acted ‘me, my Stele for 
* the present issue was already in type, so I was unable to deal 
categorically with Mr. Leslie Baily’s letter. Some of the points 
he raised were covered by the article; the remainder rE et By 


their evidence on record—usually from a quarter to half a cen- ~ 


sed, whilst the story. they, told showed plainly they were | 


, Chairman of the Occult Committee of the Magic Circle £ 


for the artist or for others, though this _ 


PF 
Pr Rook! a 


correspon 


i eae | 
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fore, can functionalism be a satisfactory. definition of 
- traditionalism. 


Point (c), which is apparently a concession to the advancing 


study of the sociology of art, is stated in too simple a form to be 


more than misleading and again is useless as a distinguishing a: 
mark of traditionalism, since all art, including eclectic art, isa 
- product of social forces, and ‘an expression of the social'structure 
‘of the age’. 


Further, the phrase ‘stylistic mannerism’ in (6) 
tequires careful definition. We see Mr. Read’s point, but his 
statement of it might be misleading. It is one of the most striking 
characteristics of a traditional art, that an artist working in it 
thinks in terms of a particular style—the traditional style—being 


“unaware of any other. Every traditionalism, too, tends to ee 


mannerisms, without necessarily becoming eclectic. 


I am suggesting that the matter is a great deal more complex 7 


than Mr. Read’s article would have it appear. 


Courtauld Institute of Art : A, (er SEWTER 


I will venture to take up Mr. Read’s challenge and name an 
abbreviated series of representative painters who are undoubt-_ 
edly greater than the names he submitted. In passing I should — 


say that Mr. Read was not justified in including Matisse in his 


list, as Matisse is certainly an exponent of the pictorial con-— 


ception and is not an abstractionist, any more than El Greco. 


My list is as follows, and in compiling it I felt that I owed an. 
apology to these men for mentioning them in such a challenge: ” 


Derain, Segonzac, Dufresne, and several others of the French 


school I could name; Munch of the Nordic aareks oe this: 


country Sickert, Peploe and John. - 


From an. illustration -of Picasso in the ne issue. 56 
Minotaure, it is evident that Picasso has now jomey: BS Me 
degenerates. ; ; tae :- 

Edinburgh $ uri _Onssavee ; 


to deal with as briefly as possible. 
Mr. Baily says that I read into his Radio mers pronounce: 


ment ‘an extraordinary lot of stuff that wasn’t there’. If he will 


read my article again, he will see that my arguments were based 


not on general impressions, but on exact quotations. The fact 
is, rather, that Mr. Baily in his exuberance both said and 


implied a good deal more than he is prepared to stick to on 
reflection. He must not complain if those who differ from him 


credit him with meaning no more and no less than what’ he 


said. To take one example only: he contends that classical music 
can be made attractive to the ‘ordinary listener’ only by means 


Mets ‘showmanship’ (the word is his, not mine); if this does not 


imply that classical music has a good deal in common with a 
pill, I don’t understand plain English. Alternatively (as the 
lawyers say) Mr. Baily’s English is less plain that he meant it to 
be. j 


Mr. Baily’s analogy between the presentation of music and — 


the serving of food won’t stand examination. Music is per- 
formed, not served: you may serve food in a dozen ways, all 
of them good and appetising, but (as I said in my first article) 
all you can do for classical music is to perform it as well as 
possible. And there is a wide difference between food, which 
nobody can do without, and classical music, which to a large 
proportion of people (including many of high culture and good 
taste) is an easily dispensable extra. 

' Mr. Baily trots out a jaded old steed in his attack on the 
musical profession. He talks naively about ‘musical pundits’, 
- ‘high-hats’, ‘exclusiveness’, ‘high-priesthood of ‘music’, and so 
forth, overlooking the obvious fact that the immense spread 


of musical culture in recent years is due to the professional — 


musicians who have made the most of the opportunities 
presented by radio, the gramophone, and the more democratic 


“type of concert. The Competition Festival movement, which 


was training listeners “as well as performers: for many years 


% 


“ 


A : o Cd b ; : a 
= before the coming of wireless, owes its immense success and 


_ continued growth and vitality to the hundreds of professional 
musicians who have worked wholeheartedly with amateur 
organisers. Mr. Baily may be surprised to hear that a musician 

~ who does not rejoice over the growth of interest in fine music 
would be regarded by his fellows as a freak: among the large 

_ number known to me personally I cannot think of one. 7 


Mr. Baily says that the wireless talks on music ‘too often — 


assume a knowledge that the ordinary listener does not possess’, 
If the ordinary listener possessed the knowledge the talks 
would hardly be necessary; what they do contain is simple 
elementary knowledge that any ordinary listener could easily 
acquire by taking far less trouble than he is ready enough to 
spend over the elements of bridge, golf, and other recreations. 
Nobody will blame him if his interest in music is so much less 
than his interest in games: many men, many minds; but it is 
absurd to blame musical writers and talkers for assuming 

_ that those whom they address are both interested in the subject 
and sufficiently intelligent to understand a clear exposition 
of its fundamentals. The use of baby language and kindergarten 
methods would not attract those who don’t listen, and would 
certainly be resented by those who do. ‘Music in broadcasting is 
music for the masses’, says Mr. Baily, ‘but Dr. Grace and 
some of the programme organisers talk about it, and arrange 
its concetts as though it were still the preserve of a favoured 
few with the money and education to enjoy it’. That this is 
manifest nonsense so far as the programme organisers are 
concerned may be proved by a glance at any week’s Radio 
Times; my own attitude as a musical educationist Iam at no 
pains. to defend. 

Mr. Baily’s suggestions are mostly vague; when he becomes 
practical it is merely to suggest such devices as the use of the 
title ‘Movements from the Symphonies’-—an idea which-he 
expects to be ridiculed by those enemies of progress, ‘the high 
priesthood of music’. Bless his simple heart! The high priest- 
hood will do no more than point out that there is nothing new 
in the idea of playing detached symphonic movements; and if 
Mtr. Baily thinks that a programme of such extracts will, by 
‘being labelled ‘Movements from the Symphonies’, thrill the 
ordinary listeners to whom classical music has hitherto been 

_ boring, he is even more simple-minded than his article made him 
appear. Tee, 

I have neither space nor time to discuss the remainder of Mr, 
Baily’s letter, especially as the answer to the whole of it may be 
summed up (1) in a statement of the fact that the ordinary 
listener has ample opportunity of hearing the best music 
worthily performed at a trifling cost and without stirring from 

_ his fireside, and with the aid of admirable expository talks by 
those high-hatted musical pundits and exclusives, Walford 
Davies, Edwin Evans, Leslie Heward, Eric Blom, and others; 
and (2) by a figure I used in my first article: the water has been 
‘brought to the horse and placed under his nose, with every 
‘encouragement to drink. If he prefers to remain dry .. . 

Chichester Harvey GRACE 
‘The Rationalist’s Standpoint 
Mr. Julian Huxley states in his letter that there are many besides 
himself who believe that only by transferring the centre of 
interest from a hypothetical world to come to this world, can we 
‘bring real hope to suffering humanity. I beg to submit that a 

_ study of the life and outlook of the men who have laboured most 
strenuously and most effectively for better conditions in this 
“world seems to suggest that believing in a world to come, to- 
gether with the religious teaching usually associated with that 
belief, appears to strengthen rather than weaken men in their 
-demand for, and their striving after, better conditions in this 
»world. And in support of this I would mention the following: 

(i) Mr. G. D. H. Cole, writing of Lord Shaftesbury, who was 
an earnest Christian and a keen churchman, said: ‘No man has 
fought as he fought to secure a tolerable factory code for the 
oppressed workers’. The italics are mine. (ii) The late Mr. Keir 
Hardie, the founder of the Parliamentary Labour Party, and a 
man whom no one would accuse of being uninterested in this 
‘world’s conditions, said: ‘If I were a thirty years’ younger man 
with the experience I have gained during the past thirty years, I 
-would, methinks, abandon house and home to go forth amongst 
the people to proclaim afresh and anew the full message of the 
Gospel of Jesus of Nazareth. The need of the hour is a fresh 


_ (iii) Mr, Stanley Baldwin states as his opinion that, although we 


* 


, > 


“There was a time when constitutional ‘rights’ were of some use 


i Z - % 
‘Introduced by a message from the Prince of Wales, urging us 


life, and the natural beauties of the country. Thus there are 
_ pictures of Rievaulx Abbey, the Shakespeare Memorial Theatre, — 


‘Armistice Day service at the Cenotaph; of country life—fox- 
hunting, harvesting, timber-hauling, etc.; of every kind of 
Jandscape, from Land’s End to the Highlands. The achieve- 
ment of Britain is admirabl 
‘builders and engineers—with pictures of the Flying S 


and other liners, Sydney Bridge and the 
crusade to restore religion to something like its pristine purity’. _ mak 


A. S. BANKS 


Scotland’s Mirror 4 
Surely some of Mr. Robert Hurd’s suggestions, in his articleon 
modern Scottish architecture, are curious. He says, for instance, 
that ‘lack of discriminating knowledge with the resulting 
timidity’ banishes colour from housing schemes and plasters — 
Edinburgh with ‘innumerable dark green front doors’; and that — 
these things ‘bulk largely on the Scottish scene in the eyes of . — 
outsiders from brighter lands’ who ‘wonder if we are quité sane 
to tolerate such dullness’. Now it is new to me to learn that we _ 
ought to build our own homes to please foreigners: I thought we La 
built them for ourselves. As well expect the Swedes to build to — ] 
please the Scots as the Scots to please the Swedes. Moreover, I — 
should have thought that “discriminating knowledge’ would 
have reminded us that ‘colour’ is neither natural nor suitable to 
Scotland—which is Scotland after all, and not Sweden, Spain, or 
Austria; and I tremble to think what hue it is suggested that our 
doors should be. I can see no courage in imitation, or timidityin 
adhering to native styles; and though Mr. Hurd says that ‘as 
Scotland grows more conscious of herself so will her architec- 
ture thrive’, it is surely unseifconsciousness that produces archi- 
tecture at once great and national. F : d 


Bath 
Please allow me to correct a mistake on my part and a misprint — a 
on your part. In the caption beneath the photograph ‘House a 


M. MELVILLE: BALFOUR 


Near Edinburgh’, the architect’s name should have been 
Kininmonth and Spence, not Spence and Kininmouth. : 
Edinburgh ; RosBert HurpD 
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Power of the Voter _ a 


I am surprised that Mr. Hodgson echoes the current belief 
that a better society can be attained through Democracy, 
through. constitutional means. If, as it would appear from his — 
letter, he has only the interests of the working class at heart, — ; 
why is he so anxious to use an instrument of power which has — ; 
been constructed for the sole purpose of suppressing that class? : 


to the working people, but those ‘rights’ were never won by __ 
constitutional means. One need only mention the Chartists. 
Scarcely a concession has been gained by them, except through 
trade-union pressure or direct mass action. I would remind 
him of the incidents in Paris last February, when a Left-Demo- — E 
cratic Government, supported by the ‘Socialists’, sat in the e 
Chamber paralysed before the armed threat of Fascist reaction, — 
while outside, in the streets, the workers were engaged in the 
hand-to-hand struggle that decided the issue for the time being. 7 
Even Daladier had to admit on April 8: 4 

The Fascist organisations were mobilised to force an entry into the 


Chamber, to proclaim the fall of Parliament ...atno point wasany 
order to fire given by the Government. .. . It seemed better to resign __ 
than to risk any further spilling of blood... . Republican opinion is 
amazed that the Government should have resigned on February 7, __ 
instead of maintaining itself in power, since it had the majority in __ 


- Parliament. 


Are we to go on lauding a fiction, while the forces of action and a 
reaction are gathering around us? 
King’s Lynn . 


JOHN PEARSE 
i 


all to discover our own country, Great Britain, Her Beauty and — 
Achievements (Evans, 2s. 6d.) displays, with photographs taken _ 
from The Times, scenes illustrating the architecture, the social _ 


Bodiam Castle, Warwick Castle, Hatfield and Buckhurst, 
Balliol and Clare, Eton and Harrow, and Broadcasting House; _ 
of such characteristic functions as the Lord Mayor’s procession, _ 
the arrival of the Beefeaters at the opening of Parliament, the 


shown in the work of her ship- 
the King George V Graving Dock at Southampton, the Ma : 
Aswan Dam. Each 


‘picture is coupled with an a abe ee 2 uotation, and the whole 

es-an impressive record both of. d’s beauty and of — 

the photographer’s skill, ads sae - fh Sad Sg 
: i) «ae cay 


y ” the magic power “of the British Broadcasting Corpora- 
y tion, the words which I am uttering now in Paris fly 
) across the Channel in order to bring you a bird’s-eye 
; view of our French literature during the past twelve 
: months or so. Unfortunately Iam nota Critic; Iam only just a 

novelist. My job is to concoct my own stories, not to dissect my 

Bi: neighbour’ s works. So you must not look to me for any search- 
pe. ing criticism or erudite analysis. I shall simply tell you which 
~ of the books of the past year I liked the best, and my reasons 
= for doing so. 
f. Some-of these books have been awarded literary prizes. 
a One might almost say there are as many literary awards in 
_ France as there are good books appearing every year. Our 
me "public i is keenly interested in what I may call our literary 
é i ‘events’, and encourages them much as sporting events are 
cag _ promoted elsewhere—by offering prizes to the best of the 
_ competitors. The lucky winner of the literary race finds the 
editions of his works trebled and quadrupled—to the vast 
delight of his publisher, who takes the same interest in his 
authors and their triumphs as the owner of a racing-stable in 
_ his three-year-olds. That is one of several reasons why, ever 
since the War, the output of French books has been going up 
__by leaps and bounds. 
: Then, again, the reading public has multiplied exceedingly, 
- till it extends over the whole surface of the globe. Today the 
_ great majority of human beings is largely swayed by world- 
wide influences, by international cross-currents. In Patagonia 
and Kamchatka, in New York, London and Berlin, men 
__ are worshipping the self-same. idol of the moment, whether 
the object of their cult be Lindbergh or Einstein, Greta 
.Garbo’s latest film or Mr, H. G. Wells’ new book. That is 
"why translations. of foreign books, which hitherto were few 
and far between, have in the last fifteen years come into their 
own; so much so that no sooner does a book of any merit 
-appear in any country than it is eeneaies into a dozen 
sanguage. eas 
- » Ttis only natural that eee literary er antes should abound, 
most of all, between the British and the French; the War has 
bred a kind of relationship between us, born of the interests, 

a Paces. and sufferings we shared in common. Today this 
_ entente is being consolidated by the interpenetration of our 
7 literatures. I will only mention two examples: the influence 
of our Proust on Aldous Huxley, that of your Strachey on 
André Maurois. This mingling of the Franco-British streams 
has been furthered by the literary evolution of the two countries. 


a 


% . were -surfeited ad nauseam with a special type of fiction, Je 
roman d’analyse, or analytical novel. It was invariably the 
story of a husband, his wife and the wife’s lover (or the 
~~ husband’s mistress). This type of plot—the ‘French triangle’ 
as I have seen it called—monotonous though it was and very 
_ far from covering the whole field of human interests, was 
nevertheless the constant theme of our French novelists. 
-And—this much must be said for them—they handled it to 
_ perfection in their short novels, flawless as to form and smoothly 
_ turned; indeed, those nineteenth-century domestic novels 
‘were ‘like small glossy fruit, so highly polished and so dry 
that an Anglo-Saxon found some difficulty in getting his teeth 
‘into them, accustomed as he was to the ; more generous fare 
of his home-grown fiction. 
But, nowadays, a change fa Becaat on beth sides of the 
_ Channel. On your side you are turning out shorter and better 
constructed books (see David Garnett, the Sitwells, Virginia 
- Woolf), while we, the French, are writing longer, more 
_ rambling novels. Following your precedent, we now indulge in 
Stories spreading over several volumes, the roman fleuve or 
Df novel. The only kind of love we used to. acknowledge, 
i TES clear-sighted fluent Eros, has given place to 
; passion, Googe, blind impulse. We have turned Freudian, 


“W hat France? is ; Reading 


By PAUL MORAND 


e Pcie of a a series earned: to present a clear idea of the books that are being read and Giscdled fe: Paul Morand 
ase ‘4, Frenchman’ s London’ ie eae been published) will be Se ae by speakers dcalve ae eee ee iene 
- and Spain 


~ Throughout the closing years of the last century, we in France _ 


ai, a 


Dostoeyskian, surrealist. At the same tie our novel | is 


ousting the analytic rendering of individual emotions in — 


favour of a study of the whole social milieu. All this is really 


_a throw-back to the great Balzac tradition and to Zola’s 


novels. Hitherto, the French novel was enjoyed in England 
by a restricted group of readers only, a small élite who relished 


the beauties of pure form—as we find them, for example, in 


the work of Anatole France; but now, under its new aspect, 


it may well appeal to the British public as a whole, that far . 
wider public for whom the War spelled an end of splendid _ 


isolation and quickened a lively onesies towards their 
French comrade-in-arms. | 


The War, so remote already rea yet : so ‘near, stil fone 
us with its ghastly memories and the ever-recurring fear of 


its return. It furnishes the theme of Drieu La Rochelle’ Se 


latest novel entitled La Comédie de Charleroi. It is the tale 
of an ex-soldier revisiting the battlefields in the company of 
the mother of a comrade who was killed in action near 


Charleroi. The contrast between the attitude of the snobbish 


jingoistic lady, inspecting the graveyards through a super- 
cilious lorgnette, and the grim realities of fifteen years before, 


brings back with an extraordinary vividness the oe pele Es 


nightmare in the soldier’s mind. 3 
War is no longer war, but the revolt of inert matter. Man is not 


fighting n man, but a blind avalanche of tons of steel. How can one 
. At Verdun, just before dawn ~ 


fight against an earthquake? . 
one February morning, my regiment advanced over open ground 
towards Thiaumont, preceded by patrols. I was in one of the 
patrols. We expected to find some French troops ahead of us, 
like jetsam battered and flung aside by. the first waves of the 


advancing enemy. And, as it happened, in a hollow near a little — 


wood, we suddenly came on a handful of men with a machine- 
gun. These men, indeed, had ceased to be men and the sight of 


us human beings, barely ‘kindled i in their eyes a furtive glimmer, 
‘soon to flicker out. 


Ils étaient plus désespérés que des naufragés de la mer rou du 
désert, des enfouis de la mine ou du sous-marin, car ils savaicnt 
que nous ne les sauvions pas et qu’ils retourneraient apres nous 
qui allions y tomber, a cette vertigineuse inhumation parmi les 
trombes du fer. Nous étions des Robinson, pauvres humains 
engloutis dans ce chaos déchainé par nous-mémes. Comme 
nous avions eu peur! Quelle peur énorme, gigantesque, s’était 


accroupie et tordue sur ces faibles collines! Peur d’hommes 


accroupis, prosternés, vautrés, incrustés dans la terre gelée. 
Mais au fond de cette peur, il y avait un courroux viril, et elle 
aurait disparu si j’avais pu étre un chef, étre non seulement un 
homme qui se donne, mais un homme qui prend. 

And this is Drieu’s conclusion; In the next war he will be 
either a deserter or a colonel, but never again will he re-enter 
this Chicago stockyard where men are butchered like cattle. 


It is remarkable how this desire for leadership actuates 
most of the best minds of the younger generation of today. 
But, in wars between nations, the right to lead is reserved to 


military red tape. Does not that explain why so many young | 


Frenchmen hanker after civi] war, after a revolution? These 
young men keep their eyes fixed on André Malraux. The 
scene of his latest book, La Condition Humaine, is laid at 
Shanghai, at the moment when the communists, who had 
gained the upper hand, were in process of being crushed 
by their former ally, the Kuomintang. It is a very fine novel, 
constructed like a film—a sequence of powerful and vividly 
coloured pictures. The book has been compared to a revolving 
light that shows up each scene for a few seconds in dazzling 
emphasis, only to plunge it back again into the outer darkness: 
terrorist assassinations, scenes of street-fighting, sessions of 
the revolutionary committees, capitalist board-meeungs, 
glimpses of the shady underworld of gunrunners, massacres of 


-women and children, and all the fiendish Chinese atrocities. 


But the true theme of this novel is not concerned with the 


world of material things—with murder, torture and incen- 
diarism; it is rooted-in an ideal. ees the -human’ soul, 


a) 


. 


0, alone, always. alone 2: his dvead of 
ys in vain. And, if Malraux chooses to show his heroes 
1 evolutionary brotherhood, it is but to demon- 
the more clearly, the irremediable loneliness to 
ir human lot condemns them. In fact, despite his. 
ensible allegiance to proletarian communism, Malraux is a 


_ pronounced individualist, I might almost say an aristocratic 
anarchist, haunted by the idea of death. Thus he writes of 


Gisors, one of the characters in the novel: ‘He gave an eager 


welcome to all that was destroying him, “There’s something 


fine about being dead”, he thought. He felt, throbbing 
within him, the anguish ‘that lies at the heart of man, that 
fundamental suffering which is not caused by anything in the 
outside world, but wells up in a man’s own: being, the pain 
which life’is for ever striving to make us forget’. 

The smiling philosophy of Maurois is in striking contrast 
with the sublime despair of Malraux. Even the title of Mau- 
rois’ latest novel points the contrast; it is called L’Instinct du 
Bonheur, the ‘Instinct of Happiness’. Maurois thinks that 


happiness is an experiment, a sort of calling which requires 


systematic training, technique and persevering effort. You 


decide to become a happy man as you might decide to become 


a banker or a lawyer. The book describes the families of two 
country gentlemen whose children get married in the teeth of 
strenuous opposition, thanks to the Napoleonic tactics of an 
old lady, a humorous and thoroughly French type of the dis-. 
interested matchmaker. The writer’s style is crystal-clear and 
admirably fitted to the delicacy of the feelings he depicts. 
‘Good feelings do not make good books’, Gide has remarked; 
but Maurois’ novel gives Gide’s epigram ‘the lie. ie 
_ Maurois’ optimism is that of a thorough-going Epicurean, 
in the noble sense of the term. We must love life, for it is\in 
our power to make of it a thing of beauty. To this, our great 
catholic writer, Francois Mauriac, replies: ‘Life is a terrible 
thing, yet we must love it, since God has endowed us with the 


secret of transmuting all its failures into victories which 


bring us nearer Him’. ‘They may accuse me’, Mauriac ex- 
claims, ‘of painting life in sombre colours, but it is not I who 
hate life; life’s enemies are those who, being unable to endure 


‘its’ aspect, look at it through rose-coloured spectacles and ; 
falsify it. Life’s true lovers take it as it is; they strip it of its. 
masks, and to the naked monster thus laid bare, they give 


their hearts’. I am quoting from memory, from a series of 
articles, written for the newspapers, which Mauriac collected 
and published this year under the title: Journal. It is something 


of a miracle that articles, prompted by the trivial news-items 

of every day, should never fail to treat of the loftiest subjects 
and glow with such exalted beauty. The reason is that, for a 
_ Christian, every topic is a theme for meditation, and every 


path leads up to an eternal world. Well worth reading are the 


splendid pages on man’s need to be forgiven, those which 


analyse the lure of bolshevism for certain minds, and the 


him on in quest of love, or of a life of action— — 


a’ autrui; c’est que je me rendais compte de ma dépendeneart ie 


_ magnificent funeral oration on the death of our ‘great ‘post, 
_ Anna-de Noailles. | 


Anna de Noailles left us a year ago, and for the anniversary 


of our. great loss we have been given some of her very earliest 


_ poems, written when she was fourteen, ‘and the. last stanzas 
_ she dictated in the shadow of death. Nothing could be more 
__ impressive than the unity of form and inspiration in the work 


of this amazing, tragic and triumphant genius of whom 
Barrés once wrote: ‘She is like a small parece bee, wing- 
ing its way armed with a formidable ots 

As a little girl she wrote: 


Notre jeune ferveur et nos Sricith 


a? _ Iront grossir la Somme inutile des choses 


Mais qu’importe 4 l été ivre d’éclosion - 
Ce que pése a Vhiver la poussiére des roses. 
And. on the verge of death she murmured: ‘Rien ne peut 
menacer un coeur 4 qui tout manque’. (Nothing | can Misniay a 


- heart that has lost all.). 


The art of this great poet was deeply rooted i in nature and 
she was never obsessed by the supernatural fantastic visions 
which surge across the dreams of Julian Green and liken him 


to his compatriot Edgar Allan Poe. Green is a young 


American, living in Paris, who writes in French. Across our 


realistic, not to say rationalistic, literature he has blazed a new 


trail leading into a region of hallucination, nightmares and 


obsessions. The characters in his latest book, Le Visionnaire, 
+! oie a twofold es sometimes they live in the world of every 


- ae 
te. es 


—_ oe ~~ “a ‘e, ‘ 
irae ae Se ~~ se cs” eee 


ture in an aiagiantse castle. Ash an ‘imaginary, 


Cette situation me paraissait naturelle parce que, d’une 
que je ne puis expliquer, elle me ressemblait, elle fais 
@un ordre singulier dont je ne pouvais jamais saisir 
détail, l'ensemble reculant sans .cesse comme. au fond 
brouillard. Une volonté supérieure 4 la mienne présidait 4 ma 
vie, me retenant ‘ici, m’envoyant 1a, Tout homme peut en dire 
autant, mais ce qui différencie un peu mon cas de celui 


jen avais quelquefois un sentiment si net que je me croyais sur jes 
point de toucher, de voir face a face. je ne sais quoi ci ingots _ 
et de plus grand « que nous. ~ ye 


So great is the writer’s talent that, as we ae the rt we en t 

led to ask ourselves the very question that himself he puts: ‘In 
a world steeped in the invisible, may not the wonders of desire 
and death be quite as valid as our chimerical “realities?” el 


After this fantasia of the morbid we might do worse than - 
steady our mental equilibrium with some of the ‘chimerical 
realities’ set forth by Maurice Paléologue in his account of the 
period from 1904 to 1906, entitled: A Great Turning-Point in 
World-Politics. The power and perspicacity of this book are 
marvellous. We see the entente cordiale coming into being, the 
Emperor William riding his high horse, the tactics and | trials ‘0 
of M. Delcassé, the ill-fated voyage of the Russian ‘fleet to a 
Tsushima and disaster. But, above all, we see the pathetic — 
piling of error on error up to the tragic climax of 1914. As | 
far back as 1905 the French Ambassador, M. de Courcel, 
addressing Paléologue, spoke these prophetic words: 4g Gan a 
grants you the normal span, say another twenty years of life, — 
you will probably see Alsace and Lorraine restored to France; a 
then you will see the Hohenzollern dynasty make its exit from 
the stage of world-affairs, for nothing the Germans build has — 
ever lasted very long; and, finally, you will see Germany enter — 
on a protracted phase of internal chaos’. There can be little © 
doubt that these predictions were suggested to M. de Goungebes 
by his frequent talks with Bismarck. It is common knowledge, s) 
indeed, that, in the delirium of his death-agony, the Iron 
Chancellor: wept for his country, and died with a despairing 
cry, worthy of oe Lear: NES eek Geruay) ‘alas! ‘God 
help us!” ~~ 

M. Paléologue’s ‘bebe fad the greatest interest for ‘English 
readers. There is another recent work which should delight — 
them, the History of the French Navy by the noted novelist - 
Claude Farrére, who is a retired naval officer. In a series of 
volumes, the first four of which have now been issued, a 
pageant of all the fleets of France will pass before the reader’ sia 
eyes, from the flat little craft, embroidered on the Bayeux " 
tapestry, which landed William the Conqueror on the British — 
coast, to the ironclads that went down at Gallipoli. In — 
M. Farrére this vast panorama of our reer is) = found an 
artist worthy of his theme. - 

All the books that I have been descnvitig to you are ‘grave 
in serious books. I much regret my inability to mention any 
of those witty, frivolous, light-hearted works in which — 
foreigners are pleased to imagine that our racial genius finds — 
its true expression. But there is no denying it—we have creat - 
changed since the days of Voltaire: gay Paree is is now the oe 
of the least gay nation in the world, 
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Original Sin 


icy Sore nie me Se . 
I would blow down it, a 
- down to the gentle end of the last oohing coil. : 


* If my sin could be torn ae ped ae a 
out, I would drown it Be 
_ deep in the. sucking ooze that buries < care and toll, 


But the disease was born ; ie" 

and grew with me,athorn 
__ inside me; if I frown on it © 
Ae I am also the crown on it, . : 
- the jewel in it, bound fast to this supporting ‘a 
7 and if I tramp © on it, id is yet my native soil, 


- 


she Looks Back, Byl a. R. - Famell ; e 


(a) of the best Pocky ree i reminiscences that iiss aes for 
rs. ‘Dr. Farnell was a classic, but of a very different type. 
‘rom the average don in the quiet Oxford of the ’seventies who. 
ought that everything that was known was in some sort of a. 
0k, As a young man he became interested in archeology and. 
‘ked hard to make it a living study in the University. He 
was one of the earliest to insist upon research in all subjects of 
study as a necessary part of the duties of the college tutors. He 
strove hard to make the. University a real unity and place for 
earning, and not merely a collection of colleges devoted to the 
ery. pleasant academic and social activities of the time. The 
sh between the reformers, of whom he was one, and the 
charming and graceful people who were opposed to them is one 
: bo the most interesting and vividly-described subjects in the. 
7a ook, 
Farnell worked with unremitting activity at everything he 
a - did. His love of research did not prevent. his doing heavy ad-- 
_ ministrative and disciplinary work in college> He was a great 
» lover ‘of the country, a great walker and skater. He was devoted 
_ to boating and made several inland voyages on the Danube and 
_ other European rivers. He journeyed widely i in Europe and in 
‘Sen Mediterranean in quest of classical antiquity. He took an 
_ active part in the Oxford University Volunteer Corps and at 
one time was in command of the cavalry detachment. He was a 
_ great authority on the religion of the Greeks, and his main publi-— 
cations consist of six learned volumes on that subject. After his 
K. _Tetirement in 1928 he produced a fine edition of Pindar. ~- 
_ He gives in this book vivid pen-portraits of many of the men 
4 whom he knew. He had very little use for many whom the world 
and Oxford imagined as great men. But all his judgments are 
based on_his high standards. His was not a tarnishing eyes 
gpithough he often expresses himself forcibly there is no malice 
or bitterness. His unfortunate career as Vice-Chancellor is. 
© described with great detachment. He does not excuse or defend . 
_ himself; he is content to. give his own story at first hand. Much 
of it is new. It is all interesting—as interesting, indeed, as the 
inventions and rumours about him which amused and angered 
_ Oxford ten years ago. - : 
= 
ie Special Correspondent. - 
Z _ Gollancz. 8s. 6d. 


Special Correspondent i is, no doubt, a good title, from a selling 
aa point of view; but as regards its author perhaps a trifle mislead- 
: a _ ing; it suggests the fleeting interest of the newspaper column, 
while his pages, for the most part, deal with interests that are 
z more than fleeting. Because he sees what is, and not what he 


By Robert Bernays 


‘wants to see, he is of those who can interpret the writing on the 

wall; thus, brief as they are, his accounts of men and crises have 
a political-historical value often lacking in more pretentious — 
Be works. The volume might have been subtitled as ‘A Guide to 
the World’s Danger Spots’; for wherever there has been crisis 
in the last few years, there Mr. Bernays has descended to report 
ta on its symptoms and significance. From Berlin in the fever of 
_ Nazi enthusiasm to Australia in the doldrums; from the Polish 
Corridor ‘to the wheat slump in Canada; from the ‘Gandhi 
- Flop’ to our General Election—of all these and much else in 
__ the way of upheaval he discourses with insight and with clarity. 
y Even. those who do not wholly share his views will admit they 
are never advanced without justification. “Not everyone will 
agree with his view of the Danzig-Gdynia problem, since he 
_ looks on the creation of the ‘port that is sucking life from Danzig | 
__as an act of ‘bitter revenge’; but after the refusal of the Danzig 
_ dockers to handle Polish munitions when a Russian army was 
_ marching on Warsaw, the government may well have esteemed 
it a necessity to establish a port: where Polish imports were 
- not liable to be cut off at a crisis in the national life. To allow. 
- that i is not to withhold understanding of the German case, or 
sympathy for Danzig, hard hit by the existence of a rival. 
ooh is to be hoped that Special Correspondent will find honoured. 


_ 


7 “ptt pec nd teach oe the preservation of peace is purely 


in the libraries of our pacifist associations; who are all too - 


a matter of goodwill and eae, Mr. . ‘Bernays? 
glimpses of the crises ‘and antagonisms ¢ 
should do something to temper that unth inking optimism an 


give a juster realisation of the difficulties that beset the path to © 
; 0 ements on our 
~ air strength, there is something ironically dramati in his closing fe. 
sentences—dealing with the sense of security in England, as — 
contrasted with the ever-present fears of the Continent, and 
with the debate in which Mr. Baldwin, opposing Mr. Churchill, _ 
‘had no difficulty in securing the withdrawal of the motion for — 
aerial rearmament’. ‘My mind’, says Mr. Bernays, ‘went back © 
to the boiling cauldron of Europe, and as the House passed on - 


Peace. In view of later parliamentary pronoun 


to the next item on the agenda .. . I felt oddly reassured’. 


Since then Mr. Baldwin has spoken on aerial rearmament in a 
somewhat different sense—and the boiling cauldron of ra ioe 


Continent as yet shows no sign of cooling down, 


Broken Record. By Roy Campbell. Boriswood. 7s. 6d: : 


Roy Campbell’s latest book is an autobiography. His stories _ 
about birds, fishes and beasts in South Africa are often exciting, ~ 
often tender; his physical exploits, and his admiration for other © 
athletes, are creditable; his picaresque anecdotes some funny _ 
and some gruesome: He really has had an extraordinary career; . 


and only a broken neck has induced him to’ pause in it in order 
to write his reminiscences. 


In recounting some of the adventures and sensations a the 
first thirty-odd years of his life; Campbell has found space for 


many pages of self-assertion, and he attacks western civilisation 
with considerable vigour. He places himself behind Wyndham 
Lewis as one who shocks the shocker of the bourgeois, and con- 
fesses ‘with Lewis there is more intelligence, wisdom and skill: 
I am only a banderillero in the cuadrilla of that great matador’. 
In fact, his impetuosity leads him into various kinds of error, 


which Lewis would probably have avoided. He talks as if he 


owes his poetic gift to Afrikanders and Zulus, but elsewhere 


admits his real sources, Valéry and the Sitwells. South Africa is - 


a fine, romantic country and Roy Campbell has led a fine, 


romantic life, but it is in vain for him to pretend that his poetry” 


is so much more than the Georgianism from which it sprang. 


Other Georgian poets, notably W. H. Davies, have led even | 
tougher and rougher lives than he has, but a comparison of © 


Coleridge’s ‘Ancient Mariner’ with Falconer’s ‘Shipwreck’ 


should convince anybody that experiences, however interesting, 
do not necessarily make good poets. In the Brographia Cole 
ridge notices ‘that where the subject is taken immediately from 
the author’s personal sensations and experiences, the excellence © 
of a particular poem is but an equivocal mark, and often a fal- _ 


lacious pledge, of genuine poetic power’. Unfortunately Camp- 
bell has got hold of a species of poetic politics—he approves of 


Hitler’s ‘clean’ revolution, and chatters about the ‘world farmer-_ 


constabulary of my South African friend, Harry Lea, who has 


already designed its flag’. But in the midst of his whimsies, — 
Campbell, ‘disarms’ us by identifying himself with Don — 
Quixote—his politics are a gasconade. Poetry, he says, ‘abhors ~ 


politics and social strife’. Actually, he has preferred not to look 


too closely at a question of great importance and great difficulty. ~ 
‘My ancestors cleared out of Britain at the first whiff of the — 


nineteenth and twentieth centuries’, he says, ‘and I-only came 
back to seé what made them clear off in such a hurry, and I 
soon found out’ (page 115). ‘Too soon, one fears. Politics are 
dangerous and had better be left alone by romantic amateurs. 


The Blind Goddess. By Ernst Toller 
Bodley Head. 3s. 6d.* 


The theme of this play is the now familiar one of a miscarriage ~ 


of justice resulting from the notorious inadequacy of circum- 
stantial evidence. A doctor, who is married and has a child, is 
living with his secretary. The wife discovers this and kills her- 


self by taking arsenic. An ill-disposed servant accuses her _ 


employers to the police, and an expert declares that the poison 


“has been taken in small doses and therefore must- have been 


administered. The two victims are sentenced to life imprison- 
ment, and there follow some gruesome prison scenes. Later, 
however, matters are righted and they are released: but now they 
have ceased to love each other and they separate. 

The play would no doubt be effective on a large enough stage 
with suitable modern ‘effects. The story is exciting, the atmo- 


*Paper cover, 28. 6d 


vivid 
’ continental Euro 1 a 


phere SEE Med and shocking. Werchineient ‘we may mildly 
question the ‘publishers’ claim that ‘the action develops with 
something « of the cumulative fatality of the Greek drama’. For it 


has several weaknesses which completely cancel out its rather 


_ superficial effectiveness. In the first place, in order to gain our 
Sympathy for the couple who are living in sin, Herr Toller, in a 


little ‘expressionist’ reconstruction of past history, resurrects 


the dead wife and reveals her as a nagging, grotesque monster. 
_. This is fatal to the moral values of the play because it makes the 
reader not merely connive in the relationship of the doctor and 
his wife, but also feel that the murder of the wife was thoroughly 
to be desired, so he is in a mood to sympathise with the couple 


if murder is added to their other sins. Secondly, in order, it. 


might seem, to remove the last touch of real interest from the 
play, Herr Toller makes the secretary a revolting prig, who talks 
like this when she is being tried: ‘Your “truth” is concerned 
only with the shell of things; but it is in the heart that deeds are 
really done. And the heart is invisible, and truth is invisible; and 
the oath is a lie’. Lastly, apart from the character of Anna, the 
whole characterisation is in a mood of strained cynicism: for 


example, it is difficult to see why the flippant and trivial conver-— 
sation of a jury during their lunch hour is any demonstration of - 


their lack of interest in the case, or any comment on the blind- 
ness of European justice. 

The last act, in which the couple are shown being welcomed 
home to the village, does much to save the piece. The only 
stroke of cynicism in the whole play which seems true psycho- 
logically, is the discovery of the lovers that they were never really 
suited to each other. Perhaps the failure of the play is due to the 
fact that if a writer reveals no deep reality in human beings, a 
passionate hatred of injustice and a sense of suffering are not 
enough: alone, they seem academic, if not Saeed 


Shidiess in : World Economics. By G. D. H. Cole 
Macmillan. 12s. 6d. 


The Economy of Abundance. By Stuart Chase 
< Macmillan, New York. 8s. 6d. 


Mr-G. DSH: Cole's Studies in World Economics is a collection 
of his essays of the more recent past, many of which have 
appeared before in print in the Encyclopedia of the Social 
Sciences, and in periodicals such as the New Statesman. Two 
of the essays are here printed for the first time; they are a paper 
read before the Marshall Society at Cambridge ‘Towards a New 
‘Economic Theory’, and a critique of a small part of the economic 
writings of Dr. von Hayek, the Viennese economist who is now 
Professor of Economics at the London School of Economics. 
Although the volume contains little new work, its publication 
is to be welcomed, as it brings together-most of Mr. Cole’s 
recent substantial work. This is a matter of some importance 


‘because Mr. Cole is the philosopher of intellectual socialism, : 


and there is probably no better introduction to the ‘ideology’ 
of the Neo-Fabians than this collection of his essays. Readers 
of the volume will be well advised to read first the last essay 
in the volume; it is called ‘Loyalties’, and is a beautiful piece of 
work which illuminates many of the other essays. Mr. Cole is 
at pains to redress the balance of political theory which has 
occupied itself in searching for a principle of political obligation 
instead of attempting to answer practical problems of social 


organisation. He attacks the false antithesis which has grown 


up between the state and the individual by a restatement of 
the theory of sociality in terms of loyalties. His confidence in 
his solution to this problem explains the assurance which marks 
most of his economic essays. Indeed, Mr. Cole is more a philo- 
sopher than an economist. The steps that he takes ‘Towards a 
New Economic Theory’ seem to avoid most of the economic 
_ problems and to consist of rather dogmatic assertions that a 
society which centralised and controlled all the factors of pro- 
duction ‘could preserve to any extent which it desired the 


institution of free consumers’ demand’—a crucial question : 
indeed, and one which divides fundamentally socialists and non- 


socialists. Mr. Cole does not give us very much ‘help in solving 
it. The reason “perhaps is that the word ‘responsibility’ is 
scarcely to be found in his book. He does not seem to recognise 
that if the socialist state is to carry the colossal responsibility of 
deciding exactly how all the factors of production are to be 
used, it will almost inevitably be compelled to use the power at 
its disposal to cover up any mistakes. which it may ‘make in its 
attempts to anticipate consumers’ choices. If it falls into this 


temptation, the institution of personal freedom in all its most — 


vital forms will disappear. The truth is that much of Mr. 


' powers which the present ‘capitalists’ have not got to avoid the 
: results of their mistakes. Their loyalty to their own order will! 
' compel them to use these powers. These two volumes challenge’ 


. e. .g. ‘We do not dine any more. We theorise about food instead’; 


whether extrinsic or intrinsic, is a potent cause of being under+ 
_ weight’; ‘Females require less food than males, except when you 

take them to an expensive restaurant’; 
f the world so bee an as that which has a ba lenites a 


‘of Dr. Hayek’s triangle suggests a certain lack of familiarity 


-and land him in the wildest ‘untruths. ‘Faddists have run amok 
‘in American dietetics and are running amok in this countrys 


“Cole's ‘S. economics seem to be: a little ‘oidsennibeee. His 


with the general analytical system upon which it is based. Whe: 


he tells us that in the socialist economy there is only one pro- _ be 


‘ducer, and accordingly all competition amongst producers has _ 
ceased, our worst suspicions are confirmed. He conceives com-" * E 
petition in its popular sense of personal rivalry; notasa problem _ 
of balancing alternatives. The economics upon which Mr, Cole’ _ 


Telies seem to be almost a generation and a half out of date. 


His political philosophy has a different quality. It will be a, 
tragedy if his economic anachronisms obstruct the realisation- 
of his social ideals. If they do so, they will plunge us back into 
a semi-feudal existence, and the slow and admittedly wasteful. 
task of emancipating the individual will be all to do again. = 
« Mr. Stuart Chase reminds us that Technology is very much. 
alive. His book, The Economy of. Abundance, is a sprightly and- 
lively volume, very different in technique from Mr. Cole’s, _ 
essays. Mr. Chase makes a serious attempt to face the problem 
of utilising for the general material benefit of mankind the 
stupendous resources of our age. His final position is similar to) 
that of Mr. Cole. The means of production must be communally, 
owned, the individual must be left free to express his own per-, 
sonality by selecting the real income goods which satisfy his 
own tastes and whims. But like Mr. Cole, Mr. Chase does noti 
face up to the most difficult and yet the most important of his _ 4 
problems. Suppose that the technocratic or socialist state of the; iz 
future makes the same sort of mistakes as our contemporary: a 
system has made in the past, and misjudges in 1950 what the 
individuals will choose in 1952? Will the socialist state when it 
controls the factors of production allow its mistakes to become ~— % 
apparent inthe form of a trade depression? And if it does, will __ 
not its citizens make the socialist state the scapegoat? If it over 
throws it, what then? Will the bankers of the 1930’s live to see - 4 
their critics pilloried, as they themselves have been, for the — a 
mistakes of others? It will be a sweet revenge, but it will prob- _S 
ably never happen. The men who will be prepared in the future. 
to carry the stupendous responsibilities which both Mr. Cole 
and Mr. Chase would throw upon them of administering on’ 
behalf of society all the means of production would necessarily. 
be strong men. If their judgments of the future choices of! 
countless consumers prove no less perfect than those at present? 
responsible for planning the output of industry, they will have 


—_s 


our attention; but they do not solve our problems; we still have’ 
to choose between personal freedom and material well-being,’ a 
The problem is not essentially economic, it is the old question. 
asked of every growing child north of the border: ‘What is the. « 
ghiet end of Man?’ r 


Your Long-Suffering Sremack: By Arthur E, Kisciber 
- Allen and Unwin. 3s. 6d. z 


Here is a bright and breezy American book on diet, couched i in’ - 
American phraseology and American spelling. But it is none’ 
the less good for that, nor is what the writer says applicable 
only to the American stomach. It is just as true of the British 
stomach and comes at an appropriate time in our emergence — 
as a Country from the happy-go-lucky innocence about food of 
our fathers into a dietetics-conscious nation. We are, at long 
last, in Great Britain beginning to worry about calories, first- 
class proteins, mineral matter and vitamins, and it is well that’ 
we should be warned, by a medical man from a country which: 
woke up-to the importance of dietetics ten or twenty years ago,’ » 
of the pitfalls in the way of the study of that subject. The man 
(or woman) who takes up dietetics needs a well-balanced 
scientific mind, or theories and facts will run away with him 
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This book is a welcome counter-demonstration by a sane, up-— 
to-date, practical medical man, who knows his medicine and 
his dietetics: it is a plea for commonsense about food, 3 

Almost too many quotable aphorisms are found in the book; a 


ow 


. . . do not diet, Eat food’; ‘. . , in any, event unhappiness; — = 


‘There is no bunk in 
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CORONEL © 


“A book has been written which should ie read aloud in 


every home and in every school throughout the country” 
| n S| eC & —Compton Mackenzie in the “Daily Mail” 
“© What we have is a series of pen pictures, simple in 


| and chased | 
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construction, of two of the most dramatic nava! actions’ 


-in naval history, set down in all sincerity ”’ 


—Sir Archibald Hurd in “‘ The Observer ” 
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| BBC Booksh lop cake: OP cllater WITH A FRONTISPIECE 5[= 


** Just as Scott made a stirring poem out of Bruce’s 


adventures, so it was to be expected that Mr. Linklater 
3roa 1¢ a S j n would make a saga out of them, and in effect this is what 
he does” —* Scoi:sman”? 
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RECOMMENDED BY THE BOOK SOCIETY 

SK -/ ~ AUTHOR OF *‘RUSKIN,” 

Sorts ity “TRIAL BY VIRGINS” etc. 15/- 
“A fine heroic picture of a hero.’ Mr. Larg is wise in 


The Bookshop also carries a large and » h’s balanced judgment but his book has a kind of epic 
varied stock of volumes of collected adel ~—Hugh Walpole 


broadcast ae etc. 


JUNE 18th. 


| GORDON AT. KHARTOUM ohn Buchan 


5/-each: both in ‘‘The Great Occasion Series,”’ 
with full page collotype illustrations, 
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*The BBC. has just issued, ‘as No. rm "2 its i articles 
“series Broadcast English, Recommendations to Sie puraaencd oedeat aes ane silanes econo a 
eee regarding the Pronunciation of some ere es mete: Fes Sa a vo: 

Welsh Place Nanies, collected on transcribed oy, 

A. Lloyd as with hank, on the pronunciation 4 
| . of pres from its -apening: This booklet should a 
1 be oe ribs, interest to the general public : eRe | nae Fai iat iF Tyo again 
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a SGiclastions:, Edited sy H.C. ‘Minchin 
is Methuen, a, ose 


: _ In the Browning collection at ieviar University, Waco, pe exas, 
rs are two volumes of verses and letters sent by Landor to Brown- 
ing during the last five years of his life, 1859-64, when he was 
- living at Florence and greatly. helped and befriended by the 
younger poet, Out of these Mr. Minchin, the joint author of a 
_ life of Browning, has constructed this book. Extremely little of 
the literary work in it is new; the piéce de résistance is made up 
_ of two Imaginary Conversations which Landor sent Browning 
for publication, but which Browning apparently, and with some 
judgment, decided not to send to a publisher. They are between 
= Abelard and Heloise, and show something of Landor’s delicate 
fy sympathy with women and his grand manner; but they are pale 
~ reflections of his best work, as was not unnatural at the age of 
 eighty-eight. Landor’s- letters, which are the text for the rest 
of the re-told tale which fills the volume, are disjointed com- 
- positions, and the best part of them is the literary criticism. 
5 ‘Not that he is not often perverse and ridiculous, especially 
fs when inspired by personal friendship or enmity, as for example | 
: iad when he says ‘that Sappho’ is’ far less” intense’ ‘than a poem. in 
- The Book of Beauty by Miss Theodosia Garrow. But he often 
strikes out a memorable phrase. In the same letter he says’ of 
the ‘sub-Shakespearean poets’, that they “ sit in the tavern and: 


= a ‘immature wit in the oe Gentlemen of Verona’ is ‘pounded 
and spiced and potted, and covered with rancidity at last. A 
Sa glass of champagne at Moliere’ sis ey refreshing after tis! 
_ British spiri?. =~ 
-__ But too many of the jeseers are nieveted to complaints of Pi 
= conduct of his family. Noble and generous by nature, Landor 
ae ‘compared with Lear, that Mr. Maurice Baring’s imaginary 
a ‘correspondence between Regan and Goneril contained at least 
4 : _ ‘part of the truth, and that there were excuses to be made for 
the Landor family’s conduct towards their wayward parent. 
‘I strove with none, for none was worth my strife’, wrote 
-Landor, and, also of himself, ‘he never contended with a con- 
- temporary, but walked alone in the far Eastern uplands, medi- 
tating and remembering’. Alas! In reality he spent much of his 
e in quarrelling < and complaining, and his loveliest poems are ~ 
by self-pity. ‘These letters and the few new second- 
craps of his last writings are padded out to make a book. 
vhat should haye been.a pamphlet. 


| dent Samoa: Its Government and Gliangiig Lifé 
By. Felix M. Keesing. Allen and Unwin. Megs . 


piticine yet another. book c on ‘ganiad? But the existing litera- 
ture is lop-sided: some aspects of Samoan life have been done 
‘to death, while others—difficult and occasionally unpleasant— 
have. been neglected. Dr: Keesing wastes no time on senti- 
's;in his first two chapters he puts the reader in 
essential facts concerning the islands and their 
outlines. what a “century. of Gases experience 


ee des in ee of their seteandinnts: 
the Sige ee of te rights conferred by 
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; ‘hands cowards che new ‘life wt 


Ev held the people for centuries: — _ 


‘smell of ale and cheese’, and in another, that Shakespeare’ s- 


had an impossible temper, and we cannot but feel, when he is! - 


were not prepared altogether t 
All this struggling inevitably, bro ht di 
were called on to. govern the people found ae hedgers 
about with prejudices as strong as the older mee which had 
~ Samoa in geographical terms may be ‘paltry’ saat its troubles in 


the world-perspective ‘ petty’, yet the problem of building an adminis- 
tration in which native and Western institutions can be integrated and 


“the aspirations of Samoans, mixed bloods and whites mutually- ad-_ 
' justed, is for all that extremely complex, probably far more complex 


_ than anyone has yet realised; the extent to which it is minimised as 


_ ‘simple’ shows lack of knowledge, and so far as the Bpvlente are 
: ignored the likelihood of future troubles is increased. ead he 
‘The discussion of justice and public order, as conceive ape 
; authorities who need to work in full consciousness of: the — 
- gravity of the dangers attendant on a false step in these ‘touchy’ 


surroundings, is particularly full and satisfying. There is a logi- 
cal progress from cause to effect uninterrupted by false senti- 
ment or romantic idealism. The leaders responsible for the 
modern tribunals had more wisdom than has hitherto. been 


recognised in that they built largely. on institutions already . 


familiar to the Samoan mind. Much food for thought is offered 
in the two chapters on ‘Land Ownership and Custom’ and ‘The 
Economic Life of Samoans’. The old and new ideas conflict 


strongly, and this struggle is the cause of much of the political oi 


unrest which disturbs the outer world from time to time. 
Health and medical work, ‘religion, education and the mixed 
parentage problem all receive detailed treatment. Many passages 
could be quoted showing how tenacious is the Samoan spirit 
of its heritage, handed down from those bold adventurous souls 


who crossed wide seas in shallow candes to find the mystical | 


promised land. If the men who now have the task of governing 
Samoa find their task exceeding hard, they at least have the 
satisfaction of knowing that those with whom they struggle are 


teal men with a noble tradition of manly. éffort behind them. 
No student of international economics and ee problems 
gan afford to ignore, this vous d 


A Magician’s Seal Sing: ‘By will Goldston 


Long. 12s. 6d. 
The Italians have a prayer to the effect that ‘If I am deceived! 


I pray that I may not know it; but if I knowiit, I pray that I may ~ 


be able to laugh at the whole affair’. The reader of Mr. Gold- 


ston’s latest book of revelations will have many a good laugh: asam 
he discovers the ‘secrets—usually quite simple—of many tricks © 


and illusions with which the spellbinder of the market-place, 


or the vaudeville magician, so easily deceived him. ‘Sawing a _ 
horse in half’; how to swallow a barrel of water; the secret of — 


‘Maskelyne’ s famous box trick; escape tricks, ‘shooting through 
a woman’; optical illusions; mind-reading miracles and vaude- 


ville telepathy; illusions of the Orient; card and coin deceptions- — 
_ all these and many more magical subtleties are lucidly explained 


and well illustrated. There is an illuminating chapter on spurious 


psychic manifestations which can be commended to. the’ 


phenomena hunter, who will the more fully appreciate the 
author’s remarks as Mr. Goldston is not only a believer in the 
genuine article, but a spiritualist to boot. The section on 
“Tricks of Bogus Mediums’ reveals many of the fakes employed 


by the fraudulent ‘psychic’, but it should be emphasised that _ 


none of these devices is capable of being used under a scientific 


or instrumental control of the medium. Mr. Goldston describes 


“an amusing advertisement, issued by the- Magicians’ ‘Club, 
stating that £3,000 would be paid for a haunted house in which 
the ghost ‘could be seen’ before the money was handed over— 

‘a sort of place where the apparition itself would guarantee the 
authenticity of its own haunt! Such a house was never dis- 
‘covered, but it was excellent publicity for the Magicians’ Club: 
A short history of conjuring is included in A Magician’s Swan 
‘Song, and at least one slip was noted: the magical performance 


given by’ Tchatcha-em-Ankh before Cheops is not recorded on | 
an MS. ‘in the British Museum’, but is inscribed on the famous 
Papyrus Westcar which is one of the treasures of the Neues 


Museum, Berlin. Mr. Goldston concludes his work with a series 


of lessons by means of which the budding prestidigitateur can 
regale his friends to a feast of magic in his own drawing-room. 
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' them, evoking a sense of countless civilisations that rose, 
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The T Tales ies Jacob. By Thomas Mann. Translated from the German by H. T: Lowe-Porter. See s. 6d. ‘he 


e oS The Children Triumphant. By 


Defy the Foul Fiend. By John Collier. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. — 
6.» Reviewed-by EDWIN MUIR ‘i 


HOMAS MANN is one of the most variously gifted of 
contemporary writers. He is a master of prose; he is 
also a philosophical observer of life and history, and 
a scholar of formidable erudition, which he carries. 
iaily, In his latest book, Joseph and His Brethren, a trilogy of 
which The Tales of facob forms the first part, he has chosen one 
of the greatest of stories as his theme. He has treated it exactly 
in the way that an imaginative writer of the present day, one 

feels, should treat it. He has not tried to be naive or archaic; 
instead he has embroidered the short Bible story ‘with all the 
wealth of knowledge and experience that has gathered since its 
original telling. This has at first a somewhat disconcerting efféct, 
both on the reader and the simple two-dimensional characters, 
who look apprehensive, almost startled, when they suddenly 


find themselves part of a world so much vaster than the one 


they once imagined they moved in. But Herr Mann’s skill is 

such that these fears visibly subside even in this first volume. 

Jacob becomes a consciously historical figure, and indeed 

enjoys himself in the role; and one feels that Joseph, who is 

conceived as a much more complex character, will as he —- 
develops have even more of the historical sense than his father. 
For the essential difference between the original story and this 
retelling of it is that the first is completely without the historical 
sense and that the second is drenched through and through in 
it, so that not even the characters escape. The historical sense 
is a modern thing; it can be a powerful spur to imagination, 
but is, I think, fatal to imagination at its highest reaches, for 
it can never get away from time. Herr Mann has spread a huge 
expanse of time round Jacob and his sons, where before there 
was only a thin transparent strip. He has deepened time behind 


flourished and died ‘before they appeared; and in his mind is‘a - 
constant awareness of the historical development sirice. Here he 
is truly impressive; his learning is vast and his imagination is 
equal to it: But the significance of the-original story, a story so 
simple and unchangeable that it seems to be set against eternity, — 


_, has been lost; everything has become richer, but by the accretion 

- of perishable substance, by the shoring up of time upon time, 
This was clearly Herr Mann’s aim, and there is ‘probably no 
-writer living who could have carried-it out with such. brilliant 


success. He has tried to make of the story | of Jacob and his sons 
a universal human story by enriching it with all the overtones of 


é time. The question is whether that is a way in which the human 


story can be made universal in a work of imagination. It is the 


Way of history, and it presupposes that human life is historical 


not only in its development but also in its essence. That is a 
very debatable view, which cannot be dealt with in a paren-— 
thesis; but it is held by many people, and it has a very consider- 
able influence in contemporary literature. The Tales of Facob is 
a historical novel in this radical sense; it takes its inspiration not 
from the period with which it deals merely, but from a universal . 
conception of history. That being so, it is a remarkable work. 
Probably in no novel written during the last few years. are so 
many ‘interesting and illuminating things said, or such wide 
prospects opened to the mind. The one quality which it neces- | 
sarily lacks is the absolute significance of the original timeless 
story. 

Perhaps the most exciting part =. this’ first volume is the 
‘Prelude’; in which Herr Mann fills in the vast background to 
his’story. We see Jacob’s ancestors losing themselves in the 


- mists of pre-history; Abraham, his reputed grandfather, becoming 


a shadowy figure mingling into others still more shadowy, until 
we are left with nothing more than a myth which perpetually 
repeats itself in flesh and blood. After this the actual intro- 
duction of Joseph comes as an anti-climax, and only the author’s 
immense skill succeeds in allaying our doubts. Jacob does be- 


~ come an actual figure in the present volume; Joseph is nothing © 


more than an unconvincing sketch, but in the next two volumes 
one feels sure that the author will manage to bring him to life, 
or at least to historical life. The way in’ which digression is 
woven into the narrative is admirable; the one becomes just as 
much an organic part of the book as the other. A ‘serious fault - 
is the edifying tone PR Herr Mann insists on assuming. It 


she builds up her characters: ee ’ ; 


Phyllis Paul. Secker. 7S. éd. aS ee 


becomes burdensome at times, and is occasionally marred by. 
facetiousness. This comes out even in simple descriptions such — 
as that of Rachel at her first meeting with Jacob: Stee 3: 


As she looked, the nostrils—perhaps too thick—of her little nose 
seemed to dilate drolly, and her upper lip, which stuck out somewhat & 
beyond the lower, to shape with it in the corners of her mouth, allby. 


aie and*with no. tension OF the amuscles; that lovely hie a ‘tranquil oa 
smue. . . ok q 
Herr Mann gives this jearetia ne turn to many other things a 


besides tranquil smiles, and the effect is always one of slight 


complacency. Mrs. Lowe-Porter’s "rendering is hardly as suc- 
cessful as that of The Magic Mountain, but the book must’ 
have been extraordinarily difficult to translate. ae 

For keenness of sensibility and truthfulness ‘of style The Ta 


Children Triumphant seems to me to be the best novel in this 
list. Miss Paul has not Herr Mann’s wide knowledge” of “life. 7- = 
and practised literary. skill; indeed, she is- ‘obviously inexperi- 
enced, and ‘her handling of her story is actually ineffective. " 
But everything she imagines is her own, anda great’ deal. of ¥ 
that, I think, is first-rate. She has—what is very rare—a con- ; : 
stant sense of the absoluteness of character; she never softens = 
down the qualities of her creations, no matter in what situation = =— 
they may find themselves, or how -convenient a compromise a 
would be. She can analyse feeling subtly, and without mis- 


_ taking the false for the true. She is quite without second-hand “oe 


thoughts or emotions. She has a true’ dramatic talent, and’a 
style of great precision and force. This is a Bist ke of a. 
countryside after a heavy shower: ; See 


Now the country breathed cold, as still water in dhe dark breathhs ce 
cold; it was quite dark, it seemed ‘like. a hollow thing that held in its 
cup nothing but-the tapping of water drops left over from the helter- 


- skelter millions, falling at first in a crowding hurry, but becoming with 


every moment slower, more distinct, more emphatic, more laboured > 
and leaden. ; 


This is one of “many fine strokes of characterisation with which 


It seemed to him only a logical argument that, if care increased, $0 
must distraction from cafe. 


The book givés almost throughout the feline that one is ace 
the work of a powerful and original imagination? ‘Its faults: are 
purely faults~of immaturity: The story is that of a gifted girl : 
whose life is frustrated by enforced attendance on children, © 
until ‘finally; 4 in a fit of- Halfmadhess, she murders one of them. 
and 's6 the chee has not sufficient force behind it to make it 
convincing. “The book consists of a series of brilliant spurts; 
the power is not continuous, but strong and pure when it comes. _ 
Miss Paul has an imagination of strange but perfectly genuine | 
quality, and she is obviously a born writer. The Uae fir book : 
js a great advance on her first novel, We Are Spoiled. : 
Judged by the standard of His Monkey Wife, Mr. Collier’ 8 
first novel, and Gemini, his volume of poems, Defy*the Foul = 
Fiend is a” ‘disappointment. It lacks the direct force and‘ ‘passion : 
that ‘made’ these two books. so uncommon. It is little ‘more, 14 
indeed; than a witty embroidery ona plain theme. It tells the 
story of-an illégitimate son of an English lord, a charming young 
man who resembles Candide a little and like Candide retires at 
the finish to a quiet country life. The author shows great in- — 
genuity in providing him with adventures, great and small, 
happy and ludicrous; and mainly amatory. There are a ‘great Eveam 
number of: characters, town and country,: stock figures to whom es 
Mr. Collier has given unexpected new life by his fancy and his 
curiously coloured style, For the first two-thirds or so the book 
is a witty and charming trifle; then the hero falls deeper into 
the waters of love than such a book can provide for, and Mr. 
Collier becomes for a little the author who wrote the best scenes — 
of His Monkey Wife. His talent, however, is so rare and in 
essence so serious that it could not be expressed i in a book Of 
this kind. But quite apart from that, the story is rich in amusing 
invention, and the best of light dpe for. gee Sar who is 
fastidious about such things. 


Mr. Muir also ‘cekechidiodn: The Balliol: by” Alec Waugh | i 
edt 8s. 6d.), and More. Pricks than eee by. Samusl 
eckett oe and Windus, 7s. 64.). = wee ; 


